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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In June, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership was made up of northerners and southerners in almost equal 
proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF resumed 
publication with the editorial office on Kendall Green, in Washington D. C., where it 
has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the Library of Congress 
it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in existence. It is also the 
oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. ‘The subscription price is $5.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for one dollar, except for the January number which 
sells for $3.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from September, 
1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, are avail- 
able at $4.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1936-1945, 1946-1955, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS and may be purchased for $3.00 each. 
From 1956 indexes are included in the regular November numbers at single copy price. 
All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers shovld be addressed to Editor, 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Library of Congress Catalog Card Number, 15-14404 


The American Annals of the Deaf is indexed in the following: 


The Education Index Psychological Abstracts 

The H. W. Wilson Co. American Psychological Association 
950 University Ave. 1333 16th St., N.W. 

New York 52, New York Washington, D. C. 

DSH Abstracts Oto-, Rhino-, Laryngology 

Jerome Schein, Editor Excerpta Medica Foundation 
Gallaudet College New York Academy of Medicine Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 2 East 103rd St., New York 29, N. Y. 


Printed by Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. Editorial office: Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D, C. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at 
Lancaster, Pa., November, 25, 1953. Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of 
postage provided for in the act of February 28, 1925, authorized June 25. 1932. Sub- 
scriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF may be sent to the 
Editor, Gallaudet College, Washington 2. D. C. 

THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DeEaF is published bi-monthly during the schoo) 
year, appearing in the months of January, March, May, September, and November. 
The subscription is $5.00 a year, payable in advance; January number. three dollars a 
comet other single numbers, one dollar each. The subscription for foreign countries is 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Official Call for the Meeting of the Conference 


The thirty-fourth regular meeting of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf will be held at the Texas School for the 
Deaf, April 1-6, 1962, for the purpose of conducting the necessary busi- 
ness, including reports of the officers and chairmen of standing commit- 
tees, and the election of executive committee members, and such other 
business as may properly come before the meeting. 


William J. McClure, President 
Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Secretary 


American Speech and Hearing Association 


The Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association will be held in Chicago, Ill.. November 5, 6, 7, and 
8, 1961. The headquarters will be at the Hotel Sherman. 


Council for Exceptional Children 


The Council for Exceptional Children will meet in Columbus, Ohio, 
April 24-28, 1962. The headquarters will be at the Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel and the Neil House. Dr. Lloyd Graunke, Supt., Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, will have charge of the program for the deaf. Dr. Mamie 
Jones of Atlanta, Georgia, is Program Chairman. 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 


The regular summer meeting of The Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf will be held in Detroit, Michigan, June 24-29, 1962. 
The headquarters for the meeting will be at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 
Mrs. Harriet Kopp is General Chairman for the meeting. Dr. Mary 
Rose Costello is Program Chairman. 
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Esoteric Symbolism in the Communication Behavior 


of Young Deaf Children 


Rev. Fr. BERNARD T. Tervoort, S.J., Ph.D. 
School for the Deaf, Sint Michielgestel 
The Netherlands 
Some conclusions from former research among deaf children in ‘The Nether- 
lands and from the first three years’ results of a six year project in the United 
States, supported in part by a grant to Gallaudet College from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 


fare, in Washington, D. C., and of a similar six year project in Belgium and 
The Netherlands. 


I. Introduction 


1.1. This article is written from the linguistic standpoint, with some 
psychological involvements due to the peculiar characteristics of the be- 
havior studied; therefore it sometimes covers the field of psycho-linguistics 
as well; it leaves didactic and educational adaptations for use in the class- 
room and everyday life to readers with experience in the field of 
education. 

1.2. Of all the possible aspects of linguistic analysis, this article deals 
with only one, namely, the study of the minimal free unit of usage, 
whether it is a word, spoken, spelled, or read; a natural gesture or a sign, 
made or perceived; or a combination of any of these. It will not deal with 
other grammatical problems, phonological, morphological or syntactical, 
but leaves these for further study. It deals only with the growth of 
symbolic capacity in the deaf children’s private communication, seen in 
its linguistic aspect. As it has to set norms for this linguistic unit, as 
distinguished from non-linguistic units, it has to deal with these non- 
linguistic units, too, and in so far as it does so, it might be termed a 
psycho-linguistic study. 

1.3. The material on which this sina is based was delivered by con- 
genitally or prelingually severely deaf children (with a hearing loss of 
60 db. from 500 Hz. down, and 90 db. from 500 Hz. up) of normal in- 
telligence and social background, engaged in private conversation which 
was filmed, decoded and analyzed. The first Dutch material was pub- 
lished in 1953; a first sample of the American material was shown at 
the Colorado Springs, Colorado, 1959 Convention of the American In- 
structors of the Deaf; in addition, papers related to the project were 
given at the Salem, Oregon, 1961 Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf and at other conventions and meetings; the rest of the 
American, Belgian and Dutch material gathered in 1959, 1960 and 196! 
is in typewritten form. In 1953 only one class of eleven- and twelve 
year-old pupils was involved. The conversation units filmed amountec 
to forty-five minutes. In the present project twenty-four American anc 
twenty-four Dutch-speaking children are providing the materia] at fiv: 
residential State Schools for the Deaf. Couples of seven- through twelve 
year-old pupils were chosen to participate, and they will be subjects fo 


This article was edited and prepared for publication by Sara Cook Henderson 
Associate Professor of English, Gallaudet College. 
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a total of six years. Each filmed conversation unit of each couple lasts 
ten minutes. The study of the Dutch material is intended as a compari- 
son to the American study. It was begun under exactly the same condi- 
tions in October, 1959, at three Dutch-speaking schools (one in Gronin- 
gen, The Netherlands, and two in Brussels, Belgium, which supplied the 
twelve Belgian subjects). If the American and new Dutch experiments 
prove to be successful, a second six-year term in schools in Germany and 
France will be considered. 
1.4. Although none of the deaf children engaged in private conversa- 
tion without gesturing or signing at all, some of them relied more on 
their hands and fingers than others. For example, the first subjects 
filmed in 1951-1953, when prevented from using the oral component of 
contact (a towel covering their mouth) were unable to carry on any 
satisfactory conversation at all; on the other hand, some of the pupils 
filmed later could converse for minutes without any spoken word what- 
soever. The extent of the influence of manualism in syntactical pattern- 
ing is a matter for later study. However, the manner in which manual- 
ism may influence the symbols used will be considered here. 
1.5. One may question whether the deaf pupils considered are actually 
representative of deaf children, and, therefore, if the conclusions are 
valid. The 1951-1953 study alone is too limited to have an overall repre- 
sentative value and most of the new American and Dutch material still 
has to be analysed during the coming years. Therefore, a statistical 
conclusion, if at all possible, will have to wait until the material has been 
multiplied well over two times. In the meantime, some two thousand 
pages of material which has already been analysed can give at least some 
insight into the final, general conclusion. 
1.6. No doubt the various methods of teaching influence the material. 
In every school the trend to develop esoteric means of communication 
opposes the educational trend towards speech and lipreading as_pre- 
requisites, and straight language usage as final aim. The two extremes— 
which are purely theoretical, as far as we are concerned here—are: the 
method which entirely prevents the development of the esoteric contact 
and the method which allows the pupils to do as they please all the time. 

In between are those educators who believe in the supporting, symboliz- 
ing hand and do not object to manual contact of the children among 
themselves. At the same time, they aim at their children’s mastering 
good language within their capacity. When they allow signing to de- 
velop, they intend it to be another means to this final aim; they believe 
that signing frustrates less the child’s desire for knowledge and contact 
and that it supplies an easier and faster way to develop linguistic tools; 
these advantages outweigh any disadvantage it may have in the develop- 
ment of oralism. Yet, they also have to fight what they allow to develop, 
namely the esoteric trend of this private contact, which will freely follow 
visual structural channelling, frequently utterly foreign to the funda- 
1ientals of any acoustic communication system. 

If the problem were not so complex, there would not be so many 
cifferent convictions. He who allows the children freedom in their con- 
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tact, will probably see them grow in symbolic capacity and linguistic 
knowledge; he may even see them borrow more and more from the 
acoustic classroom language and from the hearing world around them— 
but in an esoteric way, i.c., with a systematic freedom from the grammati- 
cal categories of the acoustic language, with rules of its own. Therefore, 
he may finally see what he has allowed to develop turn against him. 
The classroom fight against mixed-up language clearly shows these two 
trends: the disordered free utterances versus the stilted correct gram- 
matical construction. 

Although they differ, as will be shown later, both the American and 
the Dutch material bear these common characteristics, the consequence 
of the convictions at the majority of the schools. These early conclusions 
of the present study may, therefore, be considered representative for all 
children educated in this manner, if one is careful to eliminate local 
accidental factors of all kinds. 

Those who do not believe in the educational or social support of the 
signing hand might be doubtful regarding the general value of the con- 
clusions. Yet, their subjects too are deaf, and consequently they have the 
same basic urge towards the easier contact in gesturing and signing. The 
fact that this philosophy has to engage in a daily struggle against de- 
velopments described above, justifies this study as far as interest goes. 

Severe deafness may be integrated into the hearing world as much as 
possible by educational prevention of all gestures which could develop 
into formal signs; it may be helped by developing additional motor- 
kinaesthetic, vibratory, and possible residual hearing perception; it may 
be supported especially by giving these additional aids at the earliest 
age possible; however, it still involves and always will involve the basi- 
cally visual outlook into the world of other human beings, which cannot 
be changed into an auditory outlook. 

And yet, language is fundamentally based upon, among other things, 
an ability to hear, which means that even mutual understanding by 
means of the non-signing principles of lipreading and of motoric self- 
perception still does not use normal means of communication but 
esoteric ones, even if they are the best one can do. Signing and per. 
ceiving signs are visual-motor processes; so are speaking and lipreading 
for the deaf. 

Symbolic sound-giving in phonemes, words and larger units of speech 
is basically ruled by acoustical principles of which the fundamental once 
is the distinctive audibility of what is communicated. Symbolic pattern 
ing in any kind of visual utterances, however, is basically ruled by visua! 
principles of which the fundamental one is the distinctive visibility o! 
what is communicated. 

For the deaf, spoken words are mainly visual patterns of the mouth, 
which are formal symbols with the same linguistic rules that govern othe: 
visual contact structures. One cannot and may not assume that the 
word seen is the same as the word heard. The question for all who dea’ 
with the deaf, therefore, should be: to what extent can we apply anc 
to what extent do we have to change general linguistic principles formu 
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lated for acoustic languages, if they are applied to a visual communica- 
tion system. If we attempt to find an answer, this should be of interest 
to everyone in the field. 

1.6. The following sections will deal with [l. Introduction], 2. The 
natural gesture; 3.The growth of the natural gesture; 4. The formal sign; 
5. The formal characteristics of the symbol; and 6. General conclusions. 
Each section will proceed in numbered paragraphs in which the next 
step of the reasoning progress according to the facts and demonstrated by 
examples will be explained. A short summarizing conclusion in small 
capital letters will be given. One might survey or re-read the article by 
going over these conclusions only. A complete and systematic inventory 
of all the material at the present state is not aimed at; but the examples 
are intended to be representative for a great number of similar occur- 
rences. I would like to remind the readers again that this study deals 
with the minimal free unit only, not with the morphology or with the 
syntax of the private language. Tenses, declension, form classes, word 
order, inversion, etc., will not be dealt with here. 


SUMMARY: THE PRESENT STUDY GIVES SOME CONCLUSIONS FROM LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH AMONG YOUNG AMERICAN AND DUTCH DEAF CHIL- 
DREN ON THE WORD, SIGN OR GESTURE LEVEL. THE CONCLUSIONS MIGHT BE 
TERMED GENERAL IN A BROAD SENSE AND BEYOND THE REPRESENTATION OF 
ONLY THE SIXTY CHILDREN. THEY GIVE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF VISUAL 
SYMBOLIZATION, EVEN IF IT IS ONLY DEMONSTRATED BY THE STRUCTURAL 
COMPONENTS OF A FEW CONCRETE SYSTEMS. THEY INDICATE WHAT HAPPENS 
—WHAT WOULD HAPPEN, ONE MIGHT SAY—WHEN THE LITTLE DEAF CHILD 
BEGINS THE PROCESS OF GESTURING TOWARDS FORMAL SIGNING. WHETHER 
THE LATTER SHOULD BE CONSIDERED A SETBACK OR A HELP IS NOT OUR JOB 
TO SETTLE. THIS STUDY IS CONCERNED WITH BASIC LINGUISTIC RESEARCH AND 
SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL INVOLVEMENTS; CONCLUSIONS FOR THE PRACTICE OF 
TEACHING AND EDUCATING ARE BEYOND ITS PROFESSIONAL CAPACITY. 


2. The Natural Gesture 


2.1.1 When the deaf child wants to communicate something he has 
experienced in his visual world, he has first of all the whole of his ex- 
pressive body at his disposal: his hands, fingers, head, mouth, torso, with 
their movements, distances, postures, mimicry, rhythm, etc. Of course, 
the world around him has more sophisticated ways of communication 
also, and he soon will begin to use them as well, but his own body, with 
its upper extremities and its face especially, is his first tool. Therefore, 
the young deaf child is inclined to imitate, to act or to re-enact, to 
dramatize the experience he wants to communicate with the primary 
‘ools provided by his body. The nature of the experience from his 
vorld and the characteristics of his bodily expressions are related, and 
have a strong similarity. The profession knows this phenomenon and 
calls this type of contact behavior natural gesturing. 

“.1.2 Linguistics usually deals with acoustic languages or the written 
results of them, in which natural signs seldom occur. Imitation of a 
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visual world by means of visual contact behavior comes easily and 
obviously; imitation of a world which still remains visual for a great 
many people, by means of acoustic contact, occurs rarely. Spoken lan- 
guages usually do not imitate the object in their sound-giving, only— 
and even then seldom—when there is a close similarity between the 
sound of the object and the spoken word. These cases are termed 
onomatopeia. Linguistics does not use the term natural sign, but rather 
speaks of motivated sign. The form of the motivated sign is not entirely 
arbitrary, like other words, but is motivated according to the sound of 
the object. Not entirely, of course; the American cock does not crow 
differently from the Dutch one, as far as I have noticed, neither does 
the French, German, Italian or Danish for that matter; yet, the onoma- 
topeia in the different languages is different and typically French, Ameri- 
can, Dutch, and so on. 

2.1.3. In some word clusters the spoken language shows a more sophisti- 
cated type of motivation, frequently expressing an emotional connota- 
tion, ¢.g., in slick, sloppy, slow, slimy, slippery, slack, slang, sleazy, sleek, 
slither, slob, slough, slur, slut, sly and the like. As the feature of cluster- 
ing or grouping among natural gestures will be dealt with extensively 
later on it seemed desirable to point out the analogy with the feature 
of motivation in spoken language in this paragraph. 


2.1.4. Although it does not seem necessary to give an example of natural 
gesturing, I will choose just one, at random. Ann (seven years old, 
American) says that her father caught a cat fish. For her, it is a fish 
(general) + moustache (specification). For fish she uses the common 
preschool imitative sign: putting her right palm on top of the back of 
the left hand, all fingers closed and pointing in the same forward direc- 
tion, with the thumbs sticking out and making the same stretch—bend— 
stretch—bend movements. Then she uses a personal imitation of the 
whiskers of the catfish, drawing a long moustache from under her nose 
down with right and left thumb plus index finger held together. While 
making this complex imitative sign, she says fish. 


SUMMARY: THE NATURAL GESTURE OR MOTIVATED SIGN IS A CONCRETE 
IMITATION OF VISUAL OBJECTS. 


2.2.1. The natural gesture obtains its form and shape from the object. 
For lack of a better term, all experiences communicated will be termed 
object, without any metaphysical connotation meant. Object thus stands 
for all kinds of realities and irrealities, concrete things and abstract 
ideas, for activities, relations, emotions and for everything else, insofar 
as it is communicated or transmitted, in the contact. The first world 
experienced is concrete, and for a deaf child it is visually concrete. The 
norm for the natural gesture is the visual world with the shapes, forms. 
outlines, activity, movements, closeness or distance, colors, etc. of the 
objects. But the imitation is not purely imitation; it could not be that. 
for the body with its possibilities is not identical with the object. There 
are some conditions on the part of the imitating subject too: he has his 
bodily measurements, restrictions, capacity to move and the like. 
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2.2.2. The imitation serves the purpose of human contact; the gesture 
is used by a human being. While imitating the object, the deaf child 
makes his choice (or follows the choice of the group; here it does not 
make any difference which he is doing), as to how to imitate: with which 
parts of the body, with what kind of movements, timing, styling, spacing, 
rhythm and so on. The whole object can be imitated, or part of it, its 
shape, outline or activity, whichever is relevant for the child. Moreover, 
the child puts his personality in his imitation, his being an extrovert or 
introvert, his being afraid of the object or his being pleased by it, his 
mood, his awkwardness, etc. Without here and now specifying too much, 
we can safely state that the natural gesture is always affected by the 
personality of the individual and the group. 

2.2.3. Again, what these paragraphs have explained is too obvious to 
need many examples. One at random seems to be enough. A dog is 
always a dog, yet the natural sign (perhaps developed into a formal one, 
as we shall see later) varies with the children of different communities. 
Snapping one’s thumb and middle finger is the sign in one USA School 
community; slapping one’s hand on the thigh in another; showing one’s 
opening and closing teeth in Holland; and biting one’s index finger in 
Belgium. 


SUMMARY: THE NATURAL GESTURE OBTAINS ITS PATTERN FROM THE VISUAL 
OBJECT AND FROM THE GESTURING SUBJECT. 


2.3.1. The natural gesture imitates the object, in one way or another. 
In communicating about the object, not the object itself is made present, 
but the concrete imitation. The watching partner of the conversation 
has to be able to recognize the gesture for what it stands for: the object. 
The imitation, therefore, within its subjective structuring, has to be 
faithful to the object; otherwise, the partner cannot recognize it. 

2.3.2. One of the reasons why this study is not merely linguistic but has 
psychological involvements, is the fact that the natural gesture grows 
from a lower, sub-linguistic level to the level of linguistic symbolization 
as will be discussed in #3. Here I simply want to state that the subject 
who makes the natural sign strives toward a close unity between the 
object and the sign as a basis for recognition. The recognition consists 
of the following process: the partner sees the sign, associates the sign 
with the object meant, and recognizes the object, thanks to the faithful 
imitation. This process differs basically from the one in which formal 
signs are used, as will be shown in #3. 

2.3.3. As can be shown from many examples, natural signs are fre- 
quently used when the deaf child knows neither the word nor the formal 
sign to symbolize the object linguistically. The smaller the vocabulary, 
the more natural signs are used. Obviously the younger age group 
offers many examples of this. Only one example will be given here. 
One of the seven-year-old deaf boys in the school at Brussels received a 
toy crane from Santa Claus at home. He wanted to mention the crane 
in his conversation at the school but had neither the word nor the ac- 
cepted sign to symbolize it. With his left arm he indicated the moving 
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arm of the crane, while with his right hand he turned the crank, lifting 
or lowering the arm. At the same time left arm and right hand turned 
around in an almost complete horizontal circle, indicating that the crane 
is an object that can be moved that way. Finally, when the left arm was 
down, the fingers imitated the picking up movement of the scoop, and 
later on the releasing movement of the same. One might say that this 
looks more like a “sentence” or a story than a sign: this will be considered 


in #2.6. 


SUMMARY: THE NATURAL GESTURE IS BASED UPON FAITHFUL IMITATION ON 
THE PART OF THE GESTURING PARTNER AND UPON THE ASSOCIATIVE RECOGNI- 
TION OF THE WATCHING PARTNER. 


2.4.1. As has been said, there is no perfect identity between object and 
imitation, not only because some features of the sign are not objective 
but personal, but also because the form and shape of the sign and the 
aspects of the object which are imitated depend on the subject’s choice. 
2.4.2 Visual objects have many different aspects: their outline and 
shape, their moving parts, their color, activity, nearness or distance, their 
objective, factual or their subjective, emotional relation to the subject, 
and so on. It should be remembered that object stands for all things, 
not only those realities which the English language covers with the term 
noun, but also those realities which are expressed linguistically with the 
terms prepositions, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, articles, and so on. The 
imitation by no means has to be—or even could be—exaustive in describ- 
ing all the aspects of the object: the way in which the natural sign is 
imitated requires a choice by the subject. This choice is essentially 
free, but limited by the fundamental prerequisite that it can be recog- 
nized as a faithful imitation. That which is actually imitated can be in 
one case the outline of the object, in another, its activity or part of it, 
in another its place in space or the distance in time, etc. Sometimes it is 
a combination of two or more of the features mentioned. 

2.4.3. There is freedom of choice from the object; that is, objective 
freedom. There is also, I should like to repeat, subjective freedom, which 
makes the same natural sign different when made by different subjects, 
according to personality, mood, and the like. 

2.4.4. Here are a few examples. First the freedom of choice wiil be 
demonstrated. Bea, one of the early Dutch subjects, wanted to talk 
about the icicles she had seen in Switzerland. She had neither the word 
nor the natural sign. First she outlined the icicle with both hands, while 
watching her partner who as yet did not understand. Then she let go 
of the imaginary icicle, opening and closing her fingers, to indicate— 
accompanied by mimicry—the coldness and stickiness of the object. The 
partner was still puzzled. Finally, Bea began making sucking and lick- 
ing movements with her mouth and tongue, first over the closed right 
fist held close to her mouth (which is the formal sign for ice cream, 
popsicle) and then over both hands, holding the long icicle as an icy 
stick again. Her partner suddenly recognized the object, and Bea con- 
tinued the conversation. It is very interesting that Bea began with a 
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natural imitation (outline, then handling), then used a formal sign for 
another kind of ice, and finally identified the two, by adapting the 
natural imitation with the motivation of the formal sign. All these 
aspects will recur later in our discussion. 

On a picnic some North Carolina deaf children discovered a big snake 
in a stream. The snake was swimming quietly in wide curves. To tell 
each other about the animal, the children imitated its movements and 
indicated the snake’s length. Just as in language contact between normal 
hearing people, for example a fisherman—features of the personality were 
revealed by their signing: exaggeration, emotional excitement, modesty 
and the like. 

A Flemish girl told about the clothes she had made for her doll. After 
having used the formal signs and the words for doll and clothes, she only 
outlined the little pants, dress, skirt, blouse, etc. in tiny movements of 
the same size as the actual objects themselves made with both index 
fingers. 

We once took about fifty still pictures of natural and formal signs made 
by two deaf Dutch eleven-year-old girls. One was an extrovert and 
enjoyed the procedure; the other was embarrassed because she thought 
the private signs of an orally educated girl should not be photographed. 
The first girl’s signs were identical with the other’s, but while the latter’s 
were small, made lower and almost hidden, the first girl’s signs were wide 
open, exuberant and almost gay in character. The personal touch was 
evident. 


SUMMARY: THE NATURAL GESTURE DOES NOT IMITATE EXHAUSTIVELY THE 
OBJECT. THE CHOICE OF OBJECTIVE DETAILS IS AS FREE AS IS THE SUBJECTIVE 
PATTERNING. 


2.5.1. Both situation and context have a specific role in any contact; 
some remarks about this role in contact based upon natural signs, must 
be made as the role of context and situation there is different from the 
one in linguistic contact. I deal with this linguistic functioning of situa- 
tion and context too, but mainly in relation to natural signing. I shall 
consider first the situation, and then the context. 

2.5.2. By situation, linguistics usually means the reality or the complex 
of realities outside of the conversation, but constituting the topic of the 
conversation. If one talks about a hunting trip with a co-passenger on a 
train, the hunting trip itself constitutes the situation, as soon and as 
long and in as far as it is the topic of the conversation. 

2.5.3. By context linguistics usually means that which co-operates in 
building up the textual unit one is dealing with (not primarily or 
necessarily a written unit, of course). This textual unit can be a word, 
a group of words, a sentence (all in normal language) or any other 
smaller or larger linguistic free unit. That which co-operates in con- 
stituting this unit, is that which preceeds and that which follows the 
unit. This is the context, i.e. that which goes with the text. Context, 
therefore, does not relate to the reality drawn into the conversation: 
that is the situation. It refers to the preceding and following language 
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used, to the linguistic structures in between which the part of text con- 
sidered is enclosed. 

2.5.4 One might doubt whether there is anything like context in a con- 
tact, based upon natural signing. If the signing were natural only, it 
would indeed be doubtful, and one would have to change the definition 
of context, bringing in the sub-linguistic level of the natural signing 
which might exclude grammatical patterning. The clustering together 
of the imitative etc. signs and their order, if any, would be a sort of sub- 
context, growing towards contextual patterns; when the signs formalize, 
the clustering begins to be based upon agreement, and the order becomes 
subject to definite rules. This intricate problem will be discussed in a 
later study that will deal with larger units than the single sign. For a 
basic knowledge that will enable us to make distinctions between signs 
and signs, this is sufficient. I add only that the signing usually is not 
purely natural, and that the lower and higher symbolic levels inter- 
mingle in the actual contact. By the force and power of the higher 
level we can usually speak of a context in a linguistic sense. 

2.5.5. The role of the situation in the contact is the presupposed mutual 
knowledge of the world of the J, the you and the they, and the world of 
the it’s of the conversation, which mutual knowledge enables the partners 
to talk about this world. There has to be at least something in common 
in any conversation; there has to be a great deal in common in conversa- 
tions between deaf children, as anyone who is familiar wih them knows. 
Frequently the conversational possibilities are rather limited, and require 
a much larger common knowledge of the situation than the one between 
hearing people. It frequently happens that a deaf child cannot satis- 
factorily tell and explain about a situation which is too foreign to the 
partner. Another well-known characteristic of deaf children’s conversa- 
tions is the fact that they persevere in one situation and change to another 
less easily than hearing children. And when they change, they never do 
so by leaping abruptly into the other situation. Quick changes from 
one situation to an entirely different one would cause misunderstandings 
and would not be accepted by the partner who stays with or goes back 
to the first, familiar one. It even happens, as the material clearly shows, 
that one child talks in one situation and the other in a different one, 
both persevering in their own story, without paying too much attention 
to the partner. 

2.5.6. The common knowledge of the situation helps the understanding 
in every human contact, and this is certainly true in the symbolic contact 
of language communication. For example, when I have been speaking 
about moving with all my belongings, I will not be misunderstood, when 
I mention the trunk. No one will think that I am going to talk about 
a certain part of an elephant or a tree, because these meanings would be 
unlikely in the situation. The context also helps to make the meaning 
clear, when I continue was much too small to hold everything. 

2.5.7. The common knowledge of the situation as our situation, the one 
about which you and I are speaking, is certainly helpful. However, this 
knowledge is not basically necessary in normal language contact, as it is 
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in the esoteric contact. Even there where words have several aspects or 
shades of meaning, as in trunk, the meaning of the word itself is fixed 
and definite enough to enable immediate recognition and understanding. 
We will reconsider this semantic word quality versus the quality of the 
natural sign in #4. The natural sign, as imitative, (re-en)acting, etc., 
and as recognized by association has many more chances to be misunder- 
stood, and, therefore, needs the help of the knowledge of the situation 
much more. Unless the general knowledge and the particular topic 
being discussed by the partner is known, one would have great difficulty 
in recognizing and interpreting his natural signs ‘correctly. 

2.5.8. This is also true of the knowledge of the context. A linguistic 
symbol, be it a word or a formal sign, is always recognized beyond any 
misunderstanding, once one knows the symbol, and, therefore, its agreed- 
upon meaning. A symbol such as this can begin a context or change to 
a new one, thereby introducing a new or entirely different situation. 
After having talked about moving, I could suddenly say “My, it is hot 
here!” or “Oh, I just saw an accident.” Thus, by the power of the words 
used, something entirely different is introduced. When the subject is 
changed in this way by using natural signing only, difficulty may occur, 
frequently leading to worse confusion and misunderstanding. 

2.5.9. Choosing from many examples, I will give the following sequence 
between Ann and Diane (eight years old, American). Ann and Diane do 
not know the formal signs of the intermediate and high school depart- 
ment. They are in the oral and primary unit, and have only the private 
formal signs of that department which are primitive and limited. With 
these formal signs and with their speech, they use natural signs made 
up for the occasion. 

Decoding the movies in which these two girls conversed was a difficult 
task. First of all, they were not yet able to translate or to repeat their 
signing accurately. Often it was difficult to tell if the girls, when trying 
to explain what they had said, were indeed translating their gestures, 
providing additional background material, or had forgotten their original 
story and were simply making up new fantasies. The decoding assistants 
(deaf high school students of the same school who did part-time counsel- 
ing in the primary department, the teacher, house parents, and classmates 
of the subjects) often were not familiar with several of the children’s 
situations or topics of conversation, nor did the context help them. 

For example, Ann rubbed her stomach and touched Diane’s hair 
while saying brown. Diane nodded. Ann said white, touched her blouse 
and pointed at her shoes, saying boots. Now, what does that mean? At 
first everybody in the decoding group was puzzled, including Ann her- 
self. She did not remember. The only clues were the non-natural 
signs with fixed meaning, i.e., the words brown, white and boots and the 
sign for white (touching the blouse). A later clue was the rest of the 
conversation, partly decoded, and partly still a mystery but pointing in 
a certain direction. Important for what is to be demonstrated here, is 
that none of those present, although all familiar with the two children, 
had any clue from the natural sign mentioned which did not build up a 
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context, while the situation did not offer any clue to the solution. 
Finally, mostly by the teacher’s intuition, it was found that “both hands 
rub the stomach” means horse. Now meaning could be obtained from 
the confused information. Ann wanted to talk about a horse which had 
a stomach the color of Diane’s hair. Ann’s formal sign white meant that 
the horse was also white (I checked and found that this was so). When 
the movie was made Ann was wearing light colored shoes of a pale yellow 
color. Pointing at her shoes and saying boot meant that the horse had 
yellow hoofs. Boots stood for hoofs, a word which Ann did not know; 
by pointing at her shoes she wished to qualify her statement and say 
that the hoofs were yellowish. The ten-minute conversation of Ann and 
Diane was filled with hundreds of such examples. 


SUMMARY: THE ASSOCIATIVE RECOGNITION OF THE NATURAL GESTURE RE- 
QUIRES MORE KNOWLEDGE OF PRESENT SITUATION AND CONTEXT THAN DOES 
THE FORMAL SIGN. IMITATIVE CONTACT IS SITUATION-BOUND. 


2.6.1. Sometimes the signing on the natural, imitative level consists of 
an uninterrupted, global series of imitating, re-enacting activities. In 
such a sequence it is impossible to find single, small free meaningful 
units. One is dealing in such cases with an uninterrupted whole of acting 
behavior, only recognizable (1) asa whole, (2) as this whole in this story 
(sub-context) as this whole in these partners’ common seer 
(situation). 

2.6.2. Young deaf children have the same normal need for a 
communication, for contact with other people, for exchanging stories, 
etc., as their hearing mates. But while in the latter the development of 
vocabulary and of its systematic use keeps pace with their need, in deaf 
children the available symbols and systems do not. However, since their 
need is as basic as that of normal children, they frequently supply them- 
selves with signs, spelling, mimicry, and natural gestures. If and when 
these complementary means are formalized, they are esoteric language; 
if not, they are operating on the lower level of imitation. 

2.6.3. There might also be a clear-cut division in an imitative, natural 
gesture sequence. A Belgian boy expressed dog—bite—hand—hurt only 
with natural gestures. This series could be analyzed into four clearly 
divided small free units. This is not always the case. Grammatical 
know-how and vocabulary do not always function satisfactorily and ex- 
tensively enough, especially when the child wants to go fast, tells some- 
thing with much emotion or has a long and interesting story to tell. 
What happens then, is that the child just “plays,” acts, re-enacts, panto- 
mimes, or dramatizes the whole thing. It is a sort of staging of a series 
of events which the child wants to relate. This enacting is not language. 
and must be distinguished from the symbolic form. 

2.6.4. So, instead of making clear to the partner what he means by 
means of linguistic signs, the deaf child furnishes with his entire body 
an expressive pantomime, which for the here and now, but only the here 
and now, is much more expressive and much clearer. In personalized, 
and stylized “gestalt” patterns he goes through the actions of the story 
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and employs, creates, ad hoc, at and for the present, expressional forms, 
whose component parts cannot be reduced to linguistic symbols, that is, 
to meaningful free units. Just because formal symbolization is absent, 
these scenes are global entities, whose parts, taken separately and apart 
from the sub-context and the situation, no longer have any significance. 
The performance and its recognition by the partner are totally and en- 
tirely embedded in the present situation and meaningless without it. 

2.6.5 In my early Dutch study I inserted an experiment called the 
recognition test. Making the children’s signs which I had learned, | 
asked them their meaning. With formal signs stereotyped correct answers 
were given. With natural signs poly-interpretation was frequently 
found. While trying to perform parts of the global imitative series, 
which are dealt with here, total misunderstanding was normally found, 
if they were re-enacted (1) for other subjects than those who originally 
made them, (2) outside of the situation in which they were made. As 
will be shown more extensively later on, the recognition test made clear 
the difference between the linguistic and sub-linguistic value of the signs. 


2.6.6. As the series cannot be broken down into smaller meaningful 
units, and as every part of it only functions meaningfully in the whole, 
it is impossible to decode such a series in the dog—bite—hand—hurt man- 
ner. The decoding could not be anything but a descriptive translation 
of the pantomime, following its activity-relating as closely as possible. 
We quote from the early Dutch study in which these type sequences have 
been analyzed more extensively than has been worked out in the later 
ones. However, they are present there also. Description of the activity 
is given in the decoding material, but it does not seem to be necessary 
here. 

2.6.7. An example of an imitating series is the deaf girl who wakes up, 
switches on the light, rubs her eyes, suddenly sees a mouse in her shoe, 
is terribly frightened, looks around, gets out of her bed, looks around 
for the mouse, gets hold of her shoe and looks in it, and sees the mouse 
still in it and coming towards her; she throws away the animal and the 
shoe in disgust, and expresses terrible fear; then her courage begins to 
build up and she decides to kill the mouse, attempting to hit it with the 
shoe, but missing it. In this whole series, practically everything was 
imitated on a sub-linguistic level, except for the sign for mouse, used 
twice, with the word. 


SUMMARY: IN THE SERIES OF IMITATIONS, SINGLE GESTURES SOMETIMES CAN- 
NOT BE RECOGNIZED AS MINIMAL FREE UNITS. 


3. The Growth of the Natural Gesture 


3.1.1. When I speak of the growth of the natural gesture, I mean it as 
a genetic phenomenon not necessarily realized in every gesture or in 
every individual using gestures. My analysis will make this clear. 

3.1.2. There is first—in a genetic order—the first imitation, followed by 
the new recognition, both constituting a mutual understanding. Both 
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the first imitation and the new recognition are related to the object in 
an associative way. 

A new teacher meets her class. An obviously pretty feature of hers 

are the dimples in her cheeks. One of the boys puts his fingers in his 
cheeks and points at her, then looks at the class, turning to make sure 
that everybody has noticed the unusual thing. Five minutes later the 
teacher turns her back to the class, and another child looks at her 
neighbor, making the sign the boy made (“dimples”) and then strokes 
her cheek (=sweet). This could mean: “These dimples are sweet,” but 
in all probability it means: “Miss Jones is sweet, I like her.” As hearing 
children would say: “Dimples is O.K.” And there is no doubt left, 
when still another classmate, later on in the dormitory signs: “Dimples 
has a ring, a bracelet and a necklace, did you notice?” Part of this story 
is the author’s fantasy, but the “Dimples” part as a gesture for a teacher 
growing into a formal sign actually happened. 
3.1.3. There is secondly the following realization of the same sign, the 
recognition of which has been established with the first imitation. The 
mutual understanding now has been settled, agreed upon. And on the 
basis of this mutual agreement the recognition does not have to be 
tentatively related to the object first and then to be associated with it: 
it is now immediate and identifies the subjects’ sign with the thing meant, 
the object. “Dimples” simply means: she, the teacher. 

There are many occasions in the material where the subject establishes 
this relation for the first time, especially when introducing an unusual 
object, e.g., octopus made by cupping hands and then letting the fingers 
go out; buffalo, by outlining typical slope of horns and whiskers; re- 
frigerator by eating, shivering and opening a door (=eat—cold—door 


open). . 
SUMMARY: ONCE THE RECOGNITION IS ESTABLISHED THE GESTURE NO LONGER 
1S ASSOCIATED BUT IDENTIFIED WITH THE SUBJECT. 


3.2.1. Human contact implicates partners; communicative partners have 
a system of communication in common. If the system operates with 
meaningful symbols, they have agreed upon the meaning of the signs 
used. If the system includes symbols to be combined and ordered, they 
must have agreed upon the patterning of the signs into larger units. A 
person who is not familiar with the agreement is excluded from the 
contact. A foreigner is in no respect more a foreigner than in the fact 
that he does not know the language. 

3.2.2. Natural signs can be recognized by anyone, but are easily mis- 
interpreted, are very concrete and monoadaptable, they stand for visible 
objects only, and have all the other characteristics dwelt upon in #2. 
Signs based upon agreement can only be recognized by agreeing partners, 
cannot be misinterpreted, are ready for active use and are polyadaptable. 
3.2.3. Miss Dimples is Miss Dimples only for those who know. -The 
dimples aspect does not function as such any more; it’s just the sweet 
lady’s name. This is only true for the outsiders, who e.g., would not 
understand a sequence like this: fingers in cheeks, shaking fists, points 
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at chest. But for those who know, this means: She’s mad at me. Except 
for this illustration I will not give examples, as every sign, like every 
word, operates in the way described. 


3.2.4. SUMMARY: THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE SIGN WITH THE OBJECT 1S 
BASED UPON AGREEMENT OF COMMUNICATING PARTNERS. 


3.3.1. Speed and pace of communication require effectiveness of the 
contact system and its symbols. In linguistics it is a well-known feature 
of all language contact that not the whole word needs to be spoken all 
the time. People say things like: [wa d’ y’ now!|—[Ay’ I’ teyk’ t]— 
[Arn’ y’ Suwzty?|—[Ay’ d’ n’ wan’ to}. 

3.3.2. The first rule is, that only those features have to be realized which 
are necessary for the recognition of the agreed upon symbol; the second 
rule, that these relevant features (as they are called) need not be the 
identical ones all the time. As to the first rule: only that which the 
ear needs to pick up for recognizing the words as such, is realized, for 
instance in our examples, the -y- sound for the you notion. As to the 
second: not always the same sounds are realized as relevant, for instance 
I-do-not-know might be [Ay’d’n’t’now]—[Ay-dow-now]—[Aydow n’t now] 
~even [Ay d’now]. This phenomenon is called disjunctive relevancy, 
i.e. the fact that at some time one part is realized as relevant and at other 
times another. 

3.3.3. We are describing the growth of the natural sign into a formal 
one, in other words the fact that the lower level sign needs the higher, 
linguistic level. No wonder that we find the rule of the disjunctive 
relevance of the realization of the sign. Our Lady Dimples had to be 
referred to by a careful indication of her two beauty spots, as the sign 
had to be recognized by association; but once the (linguistic) agreement 
was made, just touching the cheeks with the index fingers, or even point- 
ing at the cheeks, or even pointing at one cheek, could be enough for 
those who knew. 

3.3.4. In my first published Dutch study, | worked out the disjunctive 
relevancy in a very elaborate way which did not leave any doubts that 
all formal signs follow this rule. To prove this, (a) all the signs made 
in the conversations were first described, (b) these were filmed very care- 
fully, just as they were made. I then put all the descriptions of the signs 
with the same meaning together, to see the variants. I finally, (c) made 
sentences with the word, covering the meaning of the formal signs in it, 
and asked the whole class about the subject, to give the sign for that 
word. So I got the “full” sign, the dictionary sign, the unabbreviated 
sign and its possible realizations, its relevant, distinctive features. It 
was during this experiment that I met with the problem of the natural 
sign not being recognized outside of situations and context, and that | 
started the recognition-test, mentioned above. I did not think it neces- 
sary to work through all the new material in the same way, as it would 
have been a waste of time to prove the obvious. 

3.3.5. There are many examples to demonstrate that the sign usually 
is not fully realized. But one has to keep in mind that, as soon as this is 
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the case, the sign is not a true natural sign any more, but begins to show 
features of formalization. I come back to this in the next paragraphs. 

Sleep as used by the early Dutch subjects is one example I wouid like 
to give, because I published the different realizations in pictures (Thesis, 
Vol. II, p. 138). The usual—natural looking—sign is the side of the 
head resting on the palm of the hand. The minimal distinctive and 
relevant feature is a short wave of the hand in the direction of the head. 
In between this full sign and the minimal relevant sign there are many 
variations possible. 

Santa Claus, as used by deaf children in Brussels (where the materia] 
was gathered immediately after Christmas) was made by clearly outlining, 
with the index fingers, the mitre on the head. (Santa Claus is a bishop 
for these children.) The minimal relevancy was to just point at the head 
with the two index fingers. 

Swim or to swim for North Carolina children, is bringing your hands 
forward, horizontally one after the other with palms down and fingers 
bent. Perhaps part of the complete sign would be the movements of the 
head from one side to the other to demonstrate even more clearly the 
crawling movement of the body through the water. Usually, swim is a 
sloppy movement of right and then left hand coming forward. We once 
noticed the sign made by the making of one fist, hardly brought forward. 


SUMMARY: THE RECOGNITION OF THE SIGN IS ESTABLISHED RY REALIZATION 
OF DISJUNCTIVELY RELEVANT FEATURES. 


3.4.1. Although there is a marginal freedom of choice of relevant fea- 
tures, as is shown by the term disjunctive in the definition—the choice of 
the features with which to realize the symbol is not altogether left to 
the user of the sign. Norm is the possible recognition of the message, in 
sound-language based upon distinctive audibility of the utterance, which 
is realized by the oppositional sound qualities of the units; and in visual 
language based upon distinctive visibility of the utterance, which is 
realized by the oppositional visible qualities of the utterance. 

3.4.2. So not only the phonological, morphological and syntactical rules 
work in language contact, but also the general psychological rule in all 
symbol-recognition of the gestalting realization; but in language this 
general rule is subject to linguistic patterning too. [Ai sh’d’n’t] (I 
should not) is understandable; [A7’ sl’t] (I should not) is not. The same 
thing is true for the sign, and when one who is not too familiar with the 
children’s signs, starts to use them he is quite aware of this fact. For, 
when he makes these signs seemingly identical to the way the children 
make them, he is sometimes not understood, because he is leaving out 
essential relevant features. The author once indicated a girl who had 
her ringlet curls (right and left hand making spirals right and left of 
head) as her private sign to her classmates. The classmates did not 
understand his sign because he did not make the spiral clockwise, but 
counterclockwise. 

3.4.3. The most important aspect of this paragraph is that the realiza- 
tion in relevant features is subject to rules developed within the com- 
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munication system in casu, and not dependent at all on the object: this 
is in diametrical opposition to the realization of the natural sign, where 
the imitation, etc., is determined by the object. 

The norm in our sign, growing towards formalization, is the distinc- 

tive visibility, the fundamental basis of recognition in the mutual agree- 
ment. The object is out, from now on, as a determining factor. While 
the object, in its shape, outline, activity, etc., influences the realization 
of the sign if the sign is strictly made up for this purpose and therefore is 
the pure natural sign—in the purely formal sign there is no connection 
whatsoever between the object and the sign. Dealing with the growth 
of the natural sign, as we are here, we meet signs which are partly moti- 
vated—in other words, have similarities with the object—and are partly 
formal, in so far as they start following linguistic rules of agreement and 
can be shortened, according to possible recognition of the shape of the 
object. 
3.4.4. Let us take the same examples, to demonstrate our point. Sleep 
still looks like a natural sign, but it goes away from this naturalness when 
used in fast contact, and the relevant features do not preserve the imita- 
tion of sleeping, but the clear realization of the agreement: the hand 
waving in the head’s direction with the palm up. Santa Claus, originally 
symbolized by his mitre, is not realized in formalized contact by a sign 
which still preserves the recognizable mitre outline, but just the pointing 
at the forehead with two fingers. The same reasoning goes for the swim 
sign. 


SUMMARY: THE DISJUNCTIVE RELEVANCY OF THE FEATURES FOLLOWS LINGUIS- 
TIC RULES AND IS NOT DEPENDENT UPON THE VISUAL FEATURES OF THE OBJECT. 


3.5.1. The process of growth towards formalization is the normal pro- 
cedure. Once the agreement is reached, the sign becomes free for 
linguistic processes in use. Sometimes, however, the formalization process 
is slowed down. Some gestures stay natural, because the imitation is so 
well chosen and so easily recognized, so easily and efficiently performed, 
and so clearly evident; thus, the concomitant, accompanying association 
with the object stays consciously present, which does not necessarily mean 
that it is the basis of the recognition: more often it is the helping factor 
for the recognition by agreemeni. 

3.5.2. However, to say that the gesture stays natural, to a certain extent, 
is not the same as saying that it is self-evident. The mere fact that the 
gesture is used frequently means that it has been incorporated into the 
communication system and also follows the formal rules of the system. 
There is first of all the choice of the imitative possibilities which does not 
have to be self-evident—only so in the situation. But there is secondly, 
the system with its rules. Compare, in the sound languages, the “natural” 
motivated sign for the crowing of the cock mentioned above. It is 
céckle-ddodle-d6, cocoricé, kickiriki, kukeleku, coccocdo, coccorécco, al- 
though the animal makes the same noise in all these countries. So (1) 
the sign has connotations of clear naturalism (2) but it is systematized 
within the system (the phoneme sequence, the form class the word be- 
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longs to, the place it has to have in the word sequence; in other words, 
all its distributional qualities), (3) which makes its recognition—although 
clear enough—not self-evident: one who does not know Dutch would not 
know what I’m talking about, when I just say Kukeleku. 

3.5.3. So we meet a type of sign, here in our genetic description, which 
has this connotation of persistent natural features. Now: whenever these 
connotations stay conscious, they slow down the formalizing process. 
This may be demonstrated by examples. 

3.5.4. House, in all schools where we have collected material, is made 
by indicating the slanted roof with the two hands, the fingertips touching 
and then going down and out. The imitative connotation is evident, 
and frequently remains conscious in the shortened form, because the 
going down and out of the hands is a necessary component and reminds 
one immediately of the motivation (slanted-roof house). Therefore, in 
Holland, the children did not understand The House of Orange; and 
in the States To Keep open house met with difficulty. The Dutch chil- 
dren thought of the Queen’s palace, the American ones understood, 
to keep one’s door open. Even more trouble would be caused by “/t 
brought down the house’—“This one is on the house,” etc. One of the 
reasons for what teachers call the lack of sense for abstract use, is the 
fact that the sign reminds the students too vividly of the concrete thing. 


SUMMARY: THE IMITATION OF SOME NATURAL GESTURES IS SO EVIDENT THAT 
IT SLOWS DOWN FORMALIZATION. 


3.6.1. Although genetically speaking, most all of the signs are motivated. 
this motivation is usually hidden from the users, and more frequently 
so than one thinks. Our readers will agree that only a very few users 
of the American sign language will know why the sign for man (hat- 
brim), for woman (bonnet ribbon), America (split rail fence), etc., are 
made as they are. In other words, the original motivation is hidden, the 
sign is not natural at all; to the users it is formal. If one should ask the 
users why they make the sign as they do, one would usually get a ques- 
ton mark for an answer. 

36.2. This is even true for natural gestures which have grown into 
use in the private, esoteric contact of the children. With the exception 
of the imitation made up ad hoc and on the spur of the moment, the 
users of these seemingly motivated signs do not know the motivation 
and use the sign not as an object-bound imitation but as a formal sign. 
Of course, when Ann talks about the horrible creature her father caught 
(the cat fish = fish +- long moustache) she is fully aware of the moustache 
part being an imitation. She actually made this up to express herself in 
that situation, but in many instances where so-called “natural” signs are 
used, this “naturalness” is unknown to its users. Take again the case of 
Miss Dimples. At the time that we found out about her (in 1950) she 
was principal, and the children themselves did not know why they usec! 
for her the sign we described. For them it was not motivated any 
longer, unless they thought about it, or had the sign explained to them. 
The situation now, after ten years, is even more interesting, for the sign 
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now means Principal; Miss Dimples has gone, and the new principal 
does not have dimples. 

3.6.3. Sometimes people admire the “original” motivation of the sign; 
they admire the men who originally made them up and chose the 
imitating feature so well, and they take pleasure in the new discovery of 
the old motivation. This is all right, as long as it is an historical and 
cultural study, but it is wrong, when these people think that this is the 
basis of the recognition in context. The originators of the sign might 
have thought so, with their primitive ideas about psychology and linguis- 
tics, but even they had to fight from the beginning against the students 
who did not make the signs beautifully, clearly, and fully, but followed 
their natural instinct and used the signs as formal linguistic units, not 
as picturesque meaning-carriers. It is not necessary to sign carefully, in 
the sense that the signs should evoke the picture of the object; it would 
be totally wrong, very awkward, and extremely tiring, and it would not 
serve the purpose of fast, efficient communication. But it is necessary to 
sign clearly, and to realize the minimal required relevant features for 
the recognition of the formal agreement. 


SUMMARY: SOME GESTURES ARE ONLY NATURAL ONCE THE MOTIVATION IS 
REVEALED. IN ALL SEEMINGLY NATURAL GESTURES, RECOGNITION BY AGREE- 
MENT PREVAILS OVER RECOGNITION BY ASSOCIATION: MANY SEFMINGLY 
NATURAL GESTURES ARE ACTUALLY FORMAL IN FACT, 


3.7.1. It can even be dangerous to have the motivation consciously upon 
one’s mind, even though one is using the sign as a linguistic symbol, 
recognized through agreement. For if one knows the motivated relation 
between object and sign, one might keep associating the external ap- 
pearance of the object with the visual form of the sign. This would be 
damaging both ways. The user keeps making the sign in a fuller, more 
complete way than is necessary for the recognition, as he wants to show 
the object in it; secondly, he will be prevented from using the sign in a 
non-concrete, metaphoric, abstract way. 

3.7.2. This was already mentioned in 3.5, in the discussion of signs 
which are so close to the object in their form, that they stay concrete. 
The signs we meet here in our genetic description, have developed into 
more formal ones and are more evidently based upon arbitrary agree- 
ment. Yet to those who know the original imitating and associating 
meaning and for whom this knowledge is always present in their use of 
the sign, this known motivation keeps the sign natural in part and slows 
down free, metaphoric, and abstract use again, just as is true of the signs 
discussed in 73.5. 

3.7.3. Time, in one of the Dutch schools, is signed as follows: fingers 
shake while pointing down, index finger and thumb touching—the origi- 
nal motivation being the swinging of a bell. One girl knew this motiva- 
tion, but for her classmates, it was hidden. For this same girl, the word 
time could only be used in a sentence like: it’s time to go, or time is up— 
not: what time of the year do the cherries ripen; time goes fast. The con- 
scious connotation of the bell prevents extension of the time notion. 
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Not forbiddingly so, of course, but it is good to know why the teacher 
suddenly had trouble with the word “time” when she asked this child: 
“What time of the year do the cherries ripen?” The whole sentence was 
misunderstood, because the word time was misinterpreted and this mis- 
interpretation was caused by the conscious motivation. 

Time in the American schools is: pointing at your wrist (watch). Ap- 
parently this was also originally a motivated sign, but much more formal- 
ized, thanks to the much more “officially” accepted status of the sign or 
at least the much more generally used sign language. Time, performed 
the way I described it, therefore, was more ready for abstract use: what 
time is it, time and again, time is up, some time ago, etc., were all possi- 
ble. Apparently, there was no conscious relation between the wristwatch 
and the word time. We meet here one of the distinctions, to be worked 
out later on, between Dutch and American signing. American signing, 
more accepted and encouraged by an adult usage, is more formal and 
has come to be just another means of expressing grammatically correct 
English. Dutch signing, left more to private enterprise and restricted to 
playground and dormitory communities, is more esoteric and shows more 
of the sub-linguistic features being worked out here. We have only one 
example of the American sign time where the user became confused, 
because she became conscious of the original motivation. But we forced 
it upon her. A ten-year-old girl had a new wrist watch and I admired 
it, using the pointing at my wrist for “wristwatch” and then for “time,” 
something like: “Yes, I like your watch, it’s very nice” (signed and 
spoken). “Do you know how to tell time?” (same sign) “Yes?” “Well, 
tell me, what time is it” (same sign). The girl did. Then I suddenly 
asked: “Do you know what time of the year the apple trees bloom?” 
(with again the same sign). Although I repeated my question, the sud- 
den new meaning of the sign, pointing at the watch, threw the child off 
balance; she could not grasp the change. Of course, this was a forced 
situation, but it showed me that—together with other problems (the 
sudden change of subject)—a sign could restrict communication if and 
when its original natural connotation starts to reveal consciously its 
limitations. 


SUMMARY: KNOWN MOTIVATION MAKES THE SIGN A NATURAL GESTURE IN 
PART AND CAN PREVENT FURTHER FORMALIZATION TOWARD ABSTRACT USE. 


3.8.1. A final developmental feature of the sign, growing from naturally 
motivated gesture to formal linguistic symbol, is the following: every 
word, in spoken languages, has its rank of meanings, its shades of mean- 
ings, or whatever one wants to call it—and the user has to stay within 
these possible adaptations. When in doubt, one can consult the diction- 
ary. This characteristic of the word—sometimes termed word-field—be- 
comes clearer when one compares different languages or translates from 
one language to another. Take the word bank as a noun in English, 
meaning the Bank of America, or the bank of the Mississippi or the 
bank of Bunker Hill. The same word bank, in Dutch can be used for the 
first English meaning, not for the second one; apart from that, bank in 
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Dutch means something made of wood on which more than one person 
can sit, bench. The word historically is the same in the two languages, 
the word-field with its shades of meanings differs. One cannot use the 
word outside this field. “The banks in Central Park were painted green” 
is as impossible in English as “De bank van de Rijn” (The bank (=bench) 
of the Rhine) in Dutch. 

3.8.2. One has to be aware of this in order to understand this paragraph. 
Like every word, every formalized sign has its shades of meaning and con- 
firms what we said about time. And when one tries to translate with an 
English term the sign made, it is not per se true, that the English word 
covers the same ground as the sign does. This might differ, and even 
might differ from one child to another. Probably sign and word cover 
the same, when used simultaneously—say, when a child speaks and signs 
at once: What time is it? But not necessarily so: the child e.g. might 
say red and simultaneously make the sign for color. We met with this 
last case (naming more specifically and signing more generally) quite 
often. This will be examined later. 

3.8.3. The characteristic I want to bring out here is that a formalized 
sign can be used frequently and without problems as long as it is used 
within its accepted field and shades of meaning, but that the old, for- 
gotten motivation suddenly becomes conscious if the use of the sign goes 
against this old, original motivation. An example will make this clearer; 
I want to add that this is another example of “background” information 
on how the private language communication of the children works, 
which—apart from the linguistic importance—might be helpful to the 
teacher. 
3.8.4. This point could be made from the time example already given, 
but I think the following is a better one, again obtained from a pre- 
organized set-up. A visitor gave a class of children some candy bars. 
The children, while eating the candy, made remarks to each other, such 
as I like this man, I like him too, I like him better than so and so, etc. 
For like, they used the sign made by crossing the arms over the chest. I 
was present and watching them, and wanting to know how conscious 
they were of the motivation of this sign, I entered their conversation, 
asking the girls if they really meant to hug this stranger, saying and 
signing in their own language: you and him hug? and using the same 
sign for hug as they had had used for like. ‘They were shocked, and their 
extensive, emotional answer boiled down to this explanation, that they 
just meant to say that they liked the fellow, that they never would think 
of holding him, that it hadn’t even entered their mind, that I didn’t 
know their language a bit after all, because this (crossing their arms over 
their chest) just meant that you liked someone, etc. The sign was clearly 
formal and not motivated, although its form could suggest it. But then, 
a few minutes later, I gave it another, different try. The conversation 
had developed into a discussion about different sorts of candy, and what 
each of them liked best. They asked me, and I said (and signed) again 
in their own way of communication: I don’t like milk chocolate, using 
the crossed-hands-over-chest sign again for like. Some children didn’t 
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understand it, others laughed and corrected me: I should not use this 
sign for like but another: rub my chest, downwards, with my right hand. 
I asked why, and the answer was: you cannot hold a candy bar like that! 
(crossing their arms over their chest). 


So, what we meet here, all of a sudden, is the fact that the old motiva- 
tion, evidently forgotten as the embarrassment of the first event showed, 
suddenly becomes conscious, when the sign is used in a way which 
contradicts its original motivation; one might say, when the sign is used 
against its field of meaning. The like sign as made by crossing your arms 
over your chest apparently has the meaning of: to like a person, and as 
soon as it is used for the meaning to like something, it rebels. 


3.8.5. It is hardly possible to find this out for all signs contained in the 
material. I did not strive for this type of completeness, as it would not 
prove anything at this point. Moreover, there is a majority of signs 
which are so formal that the original motivation never becomes con- 
scious any more: the symbol is fully and freely arbitrary and can be used 
without any relation to the original natural motivation whatsoever. If 
the re:der cares for examples, those given in 3.6.1. could be referred to: 
wife, girl, boy, man, and America, in the American schools. Of course 
there are thousands and thousands more, since most signs belong to this 
category. 


SUMMARY: IMITATION OF THE OBJECT SOMETIMES PREVAILS OVER LINGUISTIC 
AGREEMENT WHEN THE SIGN IS USED CONTRARY TO ITS ORIGINAL MOTIVATION, 
ONCE THE SIGN IS USED REGARDLESS OF ITS ORIGINAL MOTIVATION IT HAS 
DEVELOPED INTO A FORMAL AND FULLY ARBITRARY SYMBOL, 


3.9.1. Before going on to #4 (The formal sign) I should like to visual- 
ize #3 (The growth of the natural sign) in a schematic outline, showing 
the growth of the motivated, natural sign towards the formal linguistic 
symbol: 


See Chart on Next Page 


4. The Formal Sign 


4.1.1. It would now be well to recall where we stand in our descriptive 
analysis of the sign used. Restricting ourselves to the single symbol of 
the subjects’ contact, and leaving for further study the analysis of the 
smaller units building up the symbol, as well as the analysis of the larger 
units of the symbol combination, a developmental picture of the natural 
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sign in its process towards formalization has now been given—a general 
trend of any linguistic sign. In normal languages, however, we never 
meet with this growth, as acoustical language seldom motivates this 
indication of the world around, and also because we only deal with full 
grown language systems, in which formality and arbitrariness of the set 
rules do not show any growing processes from lower, sub-linguistic levels 
any more. 

4.1.2. We take up our discussion at this point: formality or arbi- 
trariness is a prerequisite of any and every language symbol. The slow 
recognition process of the natural and motivated sign, as described in #2, 
and as shown in our outline on page 457, has great disadvantages in 
efficient human communication: it does not properly serve the need for 
speed of those who want to dispose of their thoughts as fast as they 
come up; it endangers the proper understanding, as recognition is 
haphazardly based upon associative processes which can go astray at any 
time; finally, it admits only one meaning, on one level. I have dealt 
with the two first mentioned objections, and will discuss the latter in the 
following paragraph. 


SUMMARY: FORMALITY OF THE SIGN MEANS FREEDOM OF MOTIVATION BY THE 
OBJECT AND IS BASED UPON ARBITRARY AGREEMENT BETWEEN CONTACTUAL 
PARTNERS; THIS FORMALITY IS A PREREQUISITE OF ANY LANGUAGE SYMBOL. 


4.2.1. The ideal is that language should be as versatile as the human 
mind itself, following its thinking in expressing everyday experiences as 
well as deep thinking, and in addition playfully joking with either one 
of these two. For that purpose language needs a minimal free meaning 
carrier, meeting all these demands: no specific level to which the mean- 
ing is fixed exclusively, but the possibility of expressing concrete as well 
as abstract level, direct as well as metaphoric use, based upon inclusive 
or exclusive, figurative, symbolization. And on the other hand a true 
fixing of the meaning in the sense that it leaves no room for misunder- 
standing. The real linguistic symbol has to be ready for a multi- 
dimensional use rather than a mono-interpretable one. We shall work 
out the distinctive features of these characteristics. 

4.2.2. Expressing the concrete as well as the abstract has been dealt with 
in the foregoing pages. Here I can be brief, as the point is obvious. 
Every word of the English, Dutch, or any other spoken language has been 
or could be taken in an abstract sense, as soon as the need of such a 
concept is born. You may carry a burden through Main Street as well 
as through life, or you may prefer a ride with it while your thoughts take 
a ride through the past, and, going faster and farther, your ride could 
change into a flight. While beatniks dig in a special manner, a gardener 
sticks to concrete digging, and both may have to deal with a stray cat 
while doing so. It seems unnecessary to stress this point of concrete and 
abstract use any further. 

4.2.3. Looking up a word in the dictionary, we frequently find out that 
it has several connected meanings. Not the pure homonymity, as in 
Miss Dimples will miss the bus, or in: Hide that hide; but the sequence 
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of e.g. foot, of which my Oxford gives: “/. Termination of leg, beginning 
at ankle, 2. Step, pace, tread, 3. Infantry, 4. Lower end of bed, grave, 
couch, etc., part of stocking, 5. Metrical unit, 6. Linear measure,” etc., or 
bridge, of which it says t.a.: “Structure carrying road or path across 
stream, ravine, road; platform for officers in command; upper bony part 
of nose; movable piece over which strings of violin etc., are stretched; 
support for cue formed with left hand; card game,” etc. Sometimes the 
connection between the meanings is clear, sometimes it can only be dis- 
covered after some thinking or through historical analysis, and some- 
times too it remains uncertain; we then have the borderline cases between 
the single word with the connected meanings, and the two words with 
different meanings, which have the same form, and are homonyms. 
Some linguists prefer not to talk about different meanings of one word, 
when they are clearly connected, saying that one word carries just one 
meaning, but eventually with different aspects, or shades of meaning. 
The meaning of a word can be realized, depending on context, situation, 
and the speaker’s intention, in different ways, bringing out now one now 
another aspect of the meaning. I take this latter standpoint as it enables 
me better to explain what was found in the material. 

If a word is used in an everyday way, globally, and bringing out the 
simple, direct meaning in non-sophisticated usage, the word is used in its 
conclusive meaning. It neither includes nor excludes all the different 
semantic aspects possible, but, based upon this simple meaning, all the 
more abstract, remote, metaphoric aspects are possible. “Put out the dog 
and let in the cat,” does not specify, but it is clear that by dog and cat 
simply and unspecifically two animals are named. 

If a word is used in a specific way, bringing out one or some of its 

particular semantic aspects it is used in (one of) its exclusive meaning (s). 
“Give that dog the cat” (=give that “worthless person” the “rope whip 
with nine knotted lashes”: Oxf. Dict.) is an unlikely but theoretically 
possible utterance, which I made up as an illustration. But we really 
have no need for unlikely made-up samples, as any language is full of this 
exclusive, selecting, so-called metaphoric or figurative usage. 
4.2.4. The metaphoric use is the basis of all derivation from the con- 
crete naming of the concrete thing to naming the abstract, the exclusive, 
the specifically, typically, particularly meant. Sometimes we recognize 
it, where the derivation has stayed fresh in our mind ( like in “a hot issue 
about the cold war” or “the pearl of the West”); sometimes we use the 
abstract, specific meaning without realizing the link with the concrete 
original, when “we stress a point” or ‘“‘are moved by a touching story.” 
But we also make our own language, creating our own metaphors by 
taking over other people’s new creations: “He’s not my cup of tea,” “you 
are my lucky star,” “let’s get on the ball.” 

Bypassing an extensive description of the semantic. growth of words, 
only two specific points will be discussed: the true metaphor and the use 
of irony. 

4.2.5. The true metaphor takes a word and leaves out all but one of the 
possible semantic aspects; of all the aspects of meaning contained in the 
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word-field, only one is adapted in the usage. I use a true metaphor when 
I call my dirty, messy tomboy, coming home from a delicious afternoon 
of playing Dutch dike with mud and water in the rain “My dear pig.” 
What I want to be understood, and therefore to use specifically here, is 
that sweet Sue enjoys wallowing in the mud and the dirt like a farmer’s 
hog, and that she looks as dirty as that animal. But I definitely do not 
want to convey all the other semantic aspects which the field of the word 
pig includes (and which I normally do convey, while using it in a normal 
everyday conversation). Here, they are unadaptable, like the living in 
a sty, the being raised for the butcher and finally for human consumption, 
the grunting, the having a little curly tail, etc. Our language is full of 
this type of semantic use; we have many metaphors. 

4.2.6. Irony takes a word and leaves out all the possible semantic aspects; 
of all the shades of meaning contained in the word-field, not a single one 
is adapted, or even adaptable in the usage. I use true irony when I’m 
waiting at the kitchen door for our dear Dutch dike digging Sue, and 
welcome her with: “My lily.” There is nothing in a lily which possibly 
could remind me of the muddy piece of happiness coming home. Sue 
and lily: it’s the meeting of the extremes. And this is precisely why I 
can call her in this situation a lily, because in its utter unadaptability 
the word says perfectly what I mean. Lily used this way here and now 
is perfectly adaptable for the playful humor of the human mind, and no 
poly-interpretability or misunderstanding is possible. What a difference 
in human, cultural, even in affectionate level between: “You are dirty” 
and “My lily.” Using the latter, I indicate my mild reproach, my despair 
as to whether she will ever look like a lily, my strict order for her to go 
up and wash, etc. 

4.2.7 True metaphor and irony are just the examples needed to 
demonstrate the point of this paragraph, this point being that only a 
non-motivated, non-natural sign is fitted for symbolic usage on different 
semantic levels. When a sign is burdened with the need for likeness to 
the thing meant, it is bound to mean this thing and this thing only, in 
a dull, mono-interpretable, one dimensional way. When a sign has to 
be recognized by its imitating values, the association can never go beyond 
the point of this particular recognition. We have seen that formaliza- 
tion of the linguistic symbol serves fast recognition because of the agree- 
ment between communicating partners, and that it serves fast usage 
in admitting realization of distinctive features only. We can now add 
that formalization is necessary for multi-level semantic use. 


SUMMARY: THE FORMALITY OF THE LANGUAGE SYMBOL IS A PREREQUISITE 
FOR MULTI-DIMENSIONAL USE IN CONCRETE, ABSTRACT, METAPHORIC, IRONIC, 
etc., MEANING. : 


4.3.1 We now come back to the material studied. As has been stated 
before, many instances of the use of formal signs occur. I could not 
call the private conversation of the subjects which I filmed, a real 
language, if their communication had consisted of imitation, acting, and 
associating each other’s activity only. Their contact is language only 
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where the sign used meets the standards worked out for the linguistic 
meaning carrier. I should like to recall again, to avoid any misunder- 
standing at any point of this analysis, that the contact of course is full 
of true linguistic symbols borrowed (or one might say: learned) from 
the teaching of English or Dutch. The subjects speak, not always, but 
sometimes. Also, they use signs which derive everything but their 
external form and shape from the spoken language. This is especially 
the case in the American material, where the sign has a semi-official 
existence and is fed from above. When a sign for High School is used 
not only on campus throughout the years spent in that school but even 
later on and by the adult deaf, and when this. sign is not natural and 
motivated, but a formal, arbitrary linguistic symbol, its symbolic content 
and its semantic usefulness do not differ from the word in English. In 
the Benelux schools, where signs occur but are less encouraged, and 
where they have a less official status, where they, moreover, have a 
shorter lifetime in each individual’s use—taken over by the younger 
students but always disappearing in the later teens and not, or hardly, 
occurring in later life—the symbolic content and the semantic range 
stay as childlike as the child who uses the signs. The sign for School 
in Holland is clapping hands, which makes it a motivated sign at least 
in origin (the teacher clapping her hands to get the children into the 
classroom again, or to get a point across in the classroom), and perhaps 
even in the memory of the children (cf. 3.6 and 3.8); it is only used 
for grammar school by the grammar school students, and therefore 
never grows beyond a primitive meaning and a poor semantic range. 

And so we again arrive at the real material we are interested in: 

the “unspoiled” private build-up of our subjects; not the borrowed 
spoken word, not the sign which has been matured by the adult language, 
be it English /Dutch, or the same English /Dutch accidentally not spoken 
but signed by those who know the cultural language of the world around. 
We find our clues, where the children are developing their own cate- 
gories. If we are for a moment not interested in their knowledge of 
English, but in their own ways of building, that is. 
4.3.2 Even there we find many formal signs. This seems to be a 
spontaneous development. As has been said: even seemingly motivated 
signs are really purely formal, when one discovers that nobody under- 
stands the motivation and nobody is able to explain the why of the way 
of making the sign. But in practically all the instances the signs are 
used for concrete concepts only. The first step, as described in the last 
paragraph, of the semantic growth versus adulthood of the symbol, the 
abstract use namely, hardly ever occurs, and when it occurs it is because 
of classroom stimulation. 

It is beyond the author’s capacity to judge a normal child’s capacity 
for abstract words: this is a psychologist’s task, not a linguist’s. Here 
I am merely dealing with the facts I found. And these facts are that in 
the material, formal or formalized symbolization frequently occurs, al- 
though most of the symbols used have a concrete meaning: they refer to 
visible objects, activities, and the like. 
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Now there are also many words in normal conversation, the meaning 
of which could be termed abstract, inasfar as these words have a pre- 
dominantly grammatical function, much more so than the function of 
referring to an object. I am talking here about, say, the article, the 
preposition, the conjunction, the auxiliary verb, the pronoun, etc., the 
use of which requires grammatical knowledge. There is an evident 
difference between my subjects’ language and that of hearing children: 
deaf children among themselves use many fewer ene ween 
ing words than their hearing mates. yraty 

Although I know that to a certain extent this is the heart of we matter, 
and therefore will be of utmost interest for teachers, I must leave this 
poor grammatical use of words till a following publication, as;it goes 
beyond the limits set for this one. I only make the statement here that 
deaf children lack in correct abstract use in a grammatical sense, because 
I am dealing here with abstract use in general. The whole problem of 
syntagmatic and morphologically correct use of words belongs to the 
chapter on the use of larger units than single words, and will have to 
wait. It would require the rest of the space available and more than 
that, if I went into this specific problem here. But later on I hope to 
demonstrate that the special abstract use which is the grammatically 
correct use, is fully originated by the classroom teaching, and cannot 
be found in the purely esoteric language of the children themselves. -: 


SUMMARY: THE PRIVATE LANGUAGE SYMBOLS STUDIED USUALLY HAVE A 
CONCRETE AND SELDOM AN ABSTRACT MEANING, THE LATTER BEING, STIMU- 
LATED BY CLASSROOM TEACHING. 


4.4.1. I have looked for metaphoric and ironic use in the language 
material of the subjects but I have found only a few indications of the 
first and none of the latter. Even the examples I found of metaphors 
seemed to be inspired by the teaching and the adult world around the 
children. Now, two points have to be made clear. In the first place, 
this multi-dimensional use at the onset is always inspired by the adult 
world and by the cultural content of a full grown language. And 
secondly, this use—in which only a few, or one, or even none of the 
semantic contents of the word are adaptable—can, in theory, occur 
equally well in a signing system and in an acoustic one. ‘There: is 
nothing in a signing system itself to prevent its adult user who ~has 
reached the required cultural level from using a metaphor or irony, 
while expressing himself with his hands and/or fingers. I say in theory, 
because present adult deaf language does not seem to be a special-and 
private language, but English or Dutch spoken with the hands, and 
again, in theory because we do not have any scientifically worked out 
experience with adult deaf language. But even if this is true—which I 
do not doubt—that this more refined use of words is equally well 
possible in the praxis of the subjects investigated, I have scarcely found 
any instances of spontaneously used metaphors. The fact hasbeen 
mentioned that there is a smaller supply from the world around than 
there is for hearing children. This is generally true, and is the general 
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answer for all problems with language of deaf children. We have to 
narrow down our answer to a more specific one. 

4.4.2. The word-field, the semantic content of the word, is smaller in a 
young child’s use than it is in an adult. Even an adult does not know 
all the possible meanings of a word. This does not prevent him, how- 
ever, from metaphoric use, nor does it prevent the child. I can ask a 
little tot who has been playing in the dirt: “Are you a piggie?” and he 
will immediately understand me; he will know why I ask that question 
the way I do. Once he has heard that expression and understood its 
special value, he will use it repeatedly among his playmates. When | 
have used several metaphoric expressions, he will know the game, and 
incorporate it in his language-play. The fact that deaf children are 
less open to metaphoric use might partially be caused by a certain fear 
on the part of the teacher to use this type of expression frequently. 
Yet, they seem to be very educational, in a linguistic way, raising the 
abstract level to higher dimensions, as they do. 

But there is more to preventing the deaf child from using metaphoric 
expressions frequently. Generally termed, it is the chance of being 
misunderstood, the greater possibility of misinterpretation of his com- 
munication, and frequently too, the poly-interpretability of his signs. 
And, as the counterpart of these chances: the strict mono-interpretability 
of his symbols, the “flatness” of his language, which stays in just one 
dimension to make sure that the partner gets the point, the concrete 
point of the one intended meaning: the reference to the object, and 
nothing more. There is also the possible confusion due to the fact 
that the word-field of the spoken language is not identical with the 
semantic field of the sign, as I pointed out in 3.5. As we have seen in 
the foregoing paragraphs, genetically speaking there is the motivated 
connection existing between the object and the visual sign. Sometimes 
this connection still exists, even consciously. There is also the sub- 
linguistic level, frequently occurring in fast contact, especially between 
younger children, expressing itself in imitation and acting. All this 
causes misunderstandings, and therefore a growing care to make sure 
not to be misinterpreted. There is a great difference between this level 
and the level of the metaphor where the risk of being understood is 
taken without any danger because the formal language symbol prevents 
any misunderstandings. 

4.4.3. There is one example of metaphoric use which occurs quite 
frequently in classroom conversation, and consequently also in private 
communication. It is the use of the word baby. I have found a few 
instances in the material, and have observed its use several times, while 
attending classes. For example, a child starts to cry, and the teacher 
asks: “Are you a baby?” or she says: “Oh, look, he is a baby... .” The 
adaptability vs. the non-adaptability of the semantic content is evident, 
even for small deaf children. I once visited a class of ten-year-olds. 
One of the boys made a mistake and started to cry. Another boy 
smiled at me, made a cradling movement with his arms, and then 
pointed at the crying boy. The meaning was evident: Baby—he. In 
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the material of my thesis (vol. II, p. 75) the girl Bea tells her partner 
Everdien that she has made little clothes for her doll. ‘Twelve-year-old 
Everdien’s comment: kleine - baby - jij (little - - baby - you). The 1959 
American material has a ten-year-old girl’s own comment on her story: 
know - you - think - baby: I know that you think that I am a baby. 
Another example which I once observed was the sign for porcupine 
used by fifteen-year-old boys to indicate smilingly a boy with an espe- 
cially stiff crew cut. I am pretty sure, however, that this joke originated 
in the teacher’s mind. Yet, it was understood and used in the private 
language afterwards. 

There is a group of private symbols which are ambivalent in the 
sense that they could be understood as metaphors, but that they could 
be typical primitive deaf language too. I will give an example, as I 
am inclined to believe the latter. A girl is telling about her vacation 
on the beach. In addition to a sunburn, she also got freckles. She 
refers to herself as “freckles”, but the occurrences of this symbol (fingers 
pointing at several spots on the cheeks) might be interpreted as: because 
I had freckles, remember I had freckles, me with my freckles, etc. As in: 
Mother - tell freckles - go - home, which could be translated: Mother 
said: Freckles, you go home now, but also: Mother said: because of the 
freckles you go home now. I mention this example because it shows 
that a metaphor can be understood properly only if it is unmistakably 
grammatically evaluated in the utterance: characterized by morphology, 
and by syntactical qualities. This is generally true for any word, as will 
be shown in a later publication; it is also definitely true here. 

There is one precious sample of metaphoric use in the American 
material; precious, because the user (a thirteen-year-old girl) explains 
the special use of the word to her partner. Here is the transcription 
in English language symbols, With the spelling in capitals: My - my - 
DOG - small / call - name - SNOWY / why / DOG - white - all - over 
/ think - look - alike - snow / when - out - snow - think - DOG - walk / 
me - can’t - see - where - my - DOG / look / find - DOG | why - hard - 
see | because - same - white. One could write a book on the growing 
grammatical features of this sample language, but I will confine myself 
to the metaphor used and explained in these few lines, presupposing 
that readers will understand the utterance. I only point to the 
think - look - alike - snow item, to show that grammatical inaccuracy 
(seen from the standpoint of English grammar) makes it impossible 
for us to conclude whether the girl herself came upon the idea to name 
her dog Snowy because it was as white as snow, or if it was her parents’ 
idea. This is too bad, because it would have been pertinent to this 
psycho-linguistic analysis. The item is poly-interpretable; it can mean: 
I thought of it as it looked liked snow, or: I think it got its name, because 
it looked like snow, even: think of it and see it: it looked like snow. 
This is the typical globalness of this language which makes it so 
different from the precise grammaticalness of ours. This will have to 
be the topic of a later study. The metaphor is evident: only the 
similarity in color is adaptable both to the dog and the snow. And the 
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understanding of the metaphor is evident too: its user explains it to us 
in terms which are not doubtful, at least in this respect. 

4.4.4. I have not found any examples of ironic use in the material, 
strictly speaking. I have a few instances from notes taken during visits 
to classes, and from information obtained from teachers. All without 
exception are taken over from adult language. What - dirty - hair for 
a well-groomed head, You - hard - work for a lazy boy, skinny - boy for 
a fat fellow, what - a - much - hair for a bald visitor, polite - you, for 
impoliteness, and what - a nice - talking - are - you for bad speech. 


SUMMARY: THE MATERIAL HARDLY CONTAINS ANY SPONTANEOUS METAPHORIC 
OR IRONIC USE, WHICH DOES NOT MEAN THAT METAPHOR AND IRONY WOULD 
BE @ priori IMPOSSIBLE IN THE ESOTERIG LANGUAGE. 


4.5.1 Figurative, metaphoric use is quite common in language usage. 
It occurs frequently, not only in picturesque and literary language, but 
also in everyday contexts. I have already touched upon the special 
problem with this type of use for deaf children, but I will go into it 
further here. Therefore, the use of figurative language must be dis- 
cussed briefly. When one meets with a new situation, a new object, 
unusual circumstances; when one is emotionally touched or upset; and 
.when one just wants to say something in an original way, one uses, or 
creates, a metaphoric expression. This is the newly-created metaphor, 
which sometimes occurs privately, just once, and disappears again, but 
more frequently from there on becomes part of one’s private way of 
speaking, or of the language of a certain group, smaller or larger. A 
teacher at Gallaudet College once said good-bye to me when I was 
leaving for Holland, with the words: “Now, you keep your finger in the 
dike, over there”, which was intended by him and understood by me as: 
“Now you take care of yourself and things over there.” 1 do not know 
if this metaphoric expression was a personal invention of this gentle- 
man, a neologism, or a newly-made figure of speech, but I think it was 
the latter, and we can assume it here for our purpose; to me at least 
it was new. The expression is never used in Holland, and could not 
possibly be used, as every Dutchman would smile at this impossible 
way of dealing with a leaking dike. 
4.5.2. Much more frequently, of course, occurs not the newly created 
metaphor, used for the first time, but the known, more or less generally 
accepted figurative saying. In this second stage of development, the 
metaphor has been accepted by the language community, be it two 
friends, a classroom, a literary circle, a group of specialists or laborers, 
or a country. The expression does not strike one as new, but the 
metaphor is intended to be understood as figurative language. Not 
the conclusive whole of the word-field, or the generally accepted 
objective and literal meaning, but the exclusive one is consciously in- 
tended to be understood and is indeed understood by the listener. 
For an example, let’s go back to sweet dirty Sue coming home. When 
I say: “Ah, my dear pig, I would not touch you with a barge pole’, both 
the word pig and the expression to touch with a barge pole have been 
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used before in that way; and they are known and understood in a special 
way within a certain language group. Both the word pig and the 
expression to touch with a barge pole could be used conclusively and ‘in 


a non-figurative way. “J’m raising pigs on my farm’, “I lost my balance 
and fell in the water because he touched me with a barge pole.” 


4.5.3. The next and final phase is that the figurative way of speaking 
has grown so commonplace and obsolete that it is not recognized as 
such any more. What originally was a new, special, terse way of saying 
something; what then was a generally accepted, yet still colorful ex- 
pression, now has grown to a non-figurative, objective, businesslike way 
of saying things as they occur, with no metaphoric connotation what- 
soever. The word or word-sequence has a conclusive meaning again. 
However, for one who meets the obsolete expression for the first time, 
e.g., one who is learning the language as an adult, the expression is new 
and fresh. He goes through the process of a. not understanding, because 
the original conclusive meaning does not fit the context and the situa- 
tion, b. hearing the explanation and enjoying the originality of the 
metaphor, c. using it so often that he forgets the original metaphoric 
quality, and uses it as a one-dimensional conclusive meaning carrier. 
The difficulty of this process for deaf children, we will consider presently, 


but first let us explain what our a., b., and c. mean, by a few examples . 


from normal conversations between a native American and a native 
Dutchman (the author), the latter speaking English. 


The Dutch have an expression which translated literally says: to take 
too much hay on one’s fork. The origin is evident; the present usage 
is obsolete and does not connote the farmer’s activity any more; the 
present meaning is: to try to do more than one is capable of, or (to 
use an American metaphor) to bite off more than one can chew. I once 
said to my American conversational partner: That man takes too much 
hay on his fork. There followed the sequence mentioned above: a. first 
non-understanding and puzzlement on the part of my friend; b. ex- 
planation by me, enjoyment by him, because of the newly discovered 
link between the original and the metaphoric use of the phrase, which: 
c. in Dutch, long ago, was also metaphorically meaningful but now is a 
commonly used expression. 


The opposite experience occurred when my friend said: Now, let’s 
get our ducks in line. 1 did not understand, was given an explanation, 
and enjoyed the new idiom I had learned. 


The same thing goes for single words, as in Dutch “smeerlap” (literally 
oil rag) which never means oil rag any more, but a dirty person, morally 
or physically. The original metaphoric use was the following: a long 
time ago some transportation over the cobblestone streets in Holland 
was carried on by horse and sled. To grease the iron bars of the sled 
that were touching the pavement all the time, the driver had an oiled 
rag which he put in front of the sliding bar so that it could go over it 
and grease it. This rag came into contact with the dirty street, and was 
extremely filthy. In this way the metaphor originated; it is still in use 
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but nobody knows how its meaning of an unclean person is derived. 
When I used oil rag to indicate such a person in English, I was, of 
course, not understood. 

Similar experiences are true for other non-Americans and for me, 

when we hear for the first time about a whiz, a nut, a big shot. For 
American readers, these examples are self-explanatory. 
4.5.4. As stated before, the material does not show any metaphoric, 
idiomatic use, for reasons given above. ‘Teachers of the deaf are 
familiar with the phenomenon that their pupils are bound to take 
idiomatic use in a literal sense, that they do not understand it, and that 
they get lost in a dictionary which usually does not give or explain 
these idioms. It is presupposed that normal language knowledge 
suffices for recognition. 

Yet, skillful language usage, including abstract usage, and idiomatic 
usage has to be especially taught to deaf children. I worked out the 
above-mentioned recognition-process of metaphors, because it is—or 
should be—an everyday experience in a classroom of deaf children. The 
child together with the teacher and the other students meets a “new 
expression,” 7.e., a metaphoric way of speaking, an idiom of the English 
language, familiar to all of us, but not to the child. I have mentioned 
already to hold open house, meaning: “everybody is welcome at whatever 
is organized in the situation”; and also its misunderstanding by deaf 
children who thought that it meant: “to keep one’s door open.” The 
teacher explains, gives the origins and the idiomatic development, and 
the child experiences a new insight into language versatility and ways 
of operation, enjoys the known connection, and starts to use the newly 
learned expression eagerly. 

Sometimes the fact that the deaf child does not recognize the idiomatic 
use goes unnoticed, because he does not speak up and the teacher is 
unaware of the fact that the idiom is used at all; as was stated before, 
frequently the metaphor as such has died. No teacher will pass by a 
phrase like Then he blew his top, but I once noticed that Then he flew 
into a rage was thought to have been understood, until it was discovered 
later that it was taken to have meant Then he flew into an airplane— 
not an airplane really but something else—a “rage,” whatever that might 
be; in other words, the expression was taken literally: to fly in or into 
an enclosing object. Rage had been used before, but—not supported by 
context—its meaning was missed. Similarly, in another class, to take a 
shower was misunderstood, because the children only knew the literal 
meaning of the verb to take as “getting something with your hands,” 
which was not applicable to “showering” as an activity, unless the 
metaphoric use of to take was expressly explained. The influence of the 
visual sign in these matters has been explained in 3.7. 

4.5.5. A final aspect of the linguistic symbol which should be men- 
tioned in the psycho-linguistic, semantic analysis with background infor- 
mation for the teaching of language to the deaf, is the possibility of 
humorous play with words and syntactical combinations of words. One 
of the sources of humor is the metaphoric and ironic use of language, 
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as has been shown already in some of the examples given, ¢.g., porcupine 
for a stiff crew-cut, pig for sweet Sue, or getting our ducks in line, etc. 
To enjoy, to understand, and to produce humor is human in the best 
sense of the word; it frequently requires a perfect command of the 
language; and it escapes the foreigner as well as the poorly educated, 
literal-minded, or less civilized native speaker. A deaf child has great 
problems with word play, idiomatic joking, cartoon lines, quips, etc., and 
this is nothing other than another aspect of his language difficulties. But 
if educated, his mind is open for this aspect of language. 

The material can be used only in a negative way here, insofar as no 
instances of humorous word use are showing up in the material. This 
should be enough to outline the process of idiomatic, metaphoric usage 
of the formal sign with a summary of its latter part. 


SUMMARY: IDIOMATIC LANGUAGE USAGE FREQUENTLY FORMALIZES INTO 
COMMON USAGE IN WHICH THE METAPHOR GOES UNNOTICED, BUT IT STILL 
CREATES A PROBLEM FOR DEAF CHILDREN, AS DOES HUMOROUS USAGE. THE 
MATERIAL DOES NOT SHOW EITHER ONE OF THESE USAGES. 


5. The Formal Characteristics of the Symbol 


5.1.1. This section does not deal with the sub-linguistic sign further, 
as this has been explained sufficiently in the foregoing paragraphs. It 
deals with the linguistic sign as equivalent to the word in normal 
language, not exhaustively, but according to a choice of what seems 
important and pertinent; also, of what has not yet been well done by 


others. I will mention a few things that will not be dealt with, con- 
tinue with a short analysis of some aspects, and finally go deeper into 
others that seem most important. 

We deal with formal characteristics which primarily are predetermined 
by the fact that the linguistic signal as a minimal meaningful free unit 
is either a. a word, spoken or seen, b. a word, spelled or seen, c. a sign, 
signed or seen, d. or a combination of some two of these: (a + b) speech 
plus spelling, produced or perceived, and (a + c) speech plus sign, 
produced or perceived. Simultaneous spelling and signing—although 
theoretically possible with right versus left hand—does not occur. 

This predetermination makes it mandatory for us to deal with each 
one of the possibilities, the speech, spelling and signing, apart from 
each other, and the combinatory forms, the latter being the more 
interesting formal characteristic and as such occurring at the end of this 
paragraph. 

5.1.2. Omitting important aspects of speech (e.g., its defects), and lip- 
reading (its limitations, etc.) I want to point out briefly the followinz 
points. There is seldom the spoken word only, unsupported by either 
spelling or signing. There is frequently just signing or spelling, without 
the word. Sometimes the spoken word is voiced; usually, though, it is 
voiceless. ‘The pronunciation differs from the normal one in that it is 
frequently made more visible to serve the purpose of being seen distinctly. 
Finally, there is between the clearly closed mouth and the clearly visible 
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spoken word an intermediate phenomenon, which was puzzling in the 
beginning, as I did not know how to insert it in the material. it is the 
moving mouth or lips, which are not speaking, but accompanying the 
hands (doing the “talking’’) in a sort of rhythmical way. Some subjects 
do this regularly, some alternate this with either no speech, or a few 
distinctly spoken words. It was finally left up to the subjects and the 
deaf decoders to distinguish between speech or no speech as visible 
information, and a note was made “moves his or her lips rhythmically 
all the time/sometimes,” at the beginning of the film. 


SUMMARY: SPEECH ALONE OCCURS SELDOM; BETWEEN SPEECH PLUS SIGNING 
OR SPELLING, SOMETIMES NON-DISTINCT MOVEMENT OF THE MOUTH AS 
ACCOMPANYING FEATURE OCCURS, 


5.1.1. Fingerspelling represents a whole field of, as yet, undone research 
that would be impossible to deal with adequately here. I will only 
mention a few points that I have met and thought about, but that I am 
unable to work out. 

There is a difference between letter by letter spelling which usually 
proceeds more slowly, and occurs among younger children (as well as 
beginning adults, for that matter), and the well-versed technique of the 
advanced speller, which is “gestalted.” By that I mean that only relevant 
features are spelled, and that the word is given as a unit, in a no longer 
consciously performed sequence of letters. Letters which frequently 
occur in clusters, like th, er, st, me, combine into totals which can hardly 
be distinguished from each other. Short words like my, he, in, or—if 
spelled and not signed—follow the same procedure. Also, the spelled 
word has objective as well as personal features, the latter e.g. in per- 
sonally marked rhythmical movements of the hand and in the subject’s 
own way of unifying the word, e.g., clearly spelling beginning and end 
letter, with just a few relevant onsets in between. The extreme opposite 
of the inadequate speller is the hearing person who accompanies his 
fingerspelling with voiced letter spelling. This seems to us to be disap- 
proved of because of the poor “gestalting,” and because of the lost unity 
of the speech reading and spelling perception. 

Sometimes not the whole word is spelled, but only its beginning 
letter(s), or just the beginning and the end. This is especially the case 
with known proper names, for example: SM (Sharon Manis), JV (John 
Vargo), WV (West Virginia), IS (Indianapolis), WDC (Washington, D.C.), 
etc. 

5.2.2 The ideal fingerspelling, as a helpful tool in the whole of the 
context, seems to me the spelling which has a close unity with the simul- 
taneously spoken word. The main objection, especially in English, seems 
to me the fact that the spelled word is the written realization, which 
frequently differs so much from the spoken one. Compare the sequence 
of letters and the phonologic sound sequence in, for example, through, 
although and cough, in I know, she caught, fighting, nine o'clock, etc. 
The fact that the previous and accompanying global knowledge of the 
written English word does not consciously analyze its letter parts any 
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more, either in text reading or in spelling perception, does not refute 
the argument that the parts of the dual perception of the simultaneously 
spelled and spoken units are wider apart than one realizes; I wonder if 
e.g., phonetic spelling, especially at an early age, would not prove to be 
advantageous to simultaneous lipreading. However, I can only touch 
the problem here, and refer in a negative way to the material which 
shows a very low amount of speech accompanying the spelling. 

5.2.3. The material does not sustain the argument against spelling 
which holds that it takes the direction of the eyes from the mouth to the 
hands. The subject’s gaze is almost constantly at the partner’s middle 
facial region, somewhere below the eyes. The partners look each other 
in the face most of the time, while perceiving spelling, signing, gesturing, 
and bodily behavior, so to speak, from the corner of the eye. It seems 
that the personal intention, the most important, final directive of the 
contact, is read from the facial impression, the mimicry, while the objec- 
tive transfer of the message is perceived apperceptively from mouth and 
hands. However, the above statements should not be understood to be 
undermining the argument of oralism that spelling (as well as signing) 
diverts the attention from the lipreading. This might well be true, and 
still be in accord with my findings, until the contrary has been proven, 
which has not been done here. 

5.2.4. The most evident advantage of fingerspelling, viz. its preciseness, 
its unequivocableness, is evident in the material: there are no instances 
of misunderstanding of the spelling, versus several in lipreading and 


signing, mostly demonstrated in repetitions, either of the whole message, 
or of single symbols. One of the disadvantages of the spelling as used 
in the material is that it slows down the conversation, and decreases the 
total amount of conversational topics and the vocabulary of the ten 
minute unit in question. This, of course, is an accidental disadvantage, 
due to the inexperience of its young user. 


SUMMARY: WELL VERSED FINGERSPELLING IS ““GESTALTED”’ IN UNIFYING TOTALS, 
AND PERSONALLY DIVERSIFIED; IT SHOULD HAVE CLOSE UNITY WITH THE 
SPOKEN WORD; IT DOES NOT TAKE THE EYES AWAY FROM THE FACE; IT IS 
SELDOM MISUNDERSTOOD, BUT ACCIDENTALLY SLOWS DOWN THE CONVERSATION. 


5.3.1 There are numerous formal aspects of the sign which would be 
worthwhile considering, but which cannot be touched upon here. The 
analysis of the sign as a minimal free linguistic unit into its smaller 
units, comparable to the phonemes of the spoken word, has already 
been mentioned. Another formal aspect of the sign is its patterning, 
not only in linguistically relevant perceptive features—which were men- 
tioned—but also its personal, rhythmical, and dialectical patterning. 
Finally, and apart from dialectically different patterning, there are the 
dialectical differences in formally different realizations. 

5.3.2. In the distinction between the linguistic and sub-linguistic level 
of the signs, the latter has been described generally as imitation, acting, 
or re-acting. I add some which could not all be included under this 
general description, but are likewise non-linguistic symbols in the sense 
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we understand the term. To summarize: the evoking, the pointing 
(deixes), the imitation with object, the same without object, the out- 
lining. I shall describe them briefly, and refer the reader to my thesis 
for a more elaborate analysis. 

5.3.3. The evoking is typical of this esoteric contact, much more so 
than it is of normal contact between hearing people, in which the 
equivalent would be the beginning of an utterance with, say, listen, hey!, 
eh ..., etc. However, the equivalence is by no means perfect, especially 
because these items in normal, spoken language are words, and part of 
the vocabulary and the grammatical-syntactical language system. By 
evoking we mean the fact that the deaf subject frequently has to attract 
the attention of the deaf partner first, before he can start communi- 
cating. Among hearing people, this contact is usually established by 
the mere fact of the beginning of speech itself, and it is based upon the 
correct pre-supposition that the presence of the partner means that 
his hearing perception is ready to go, without any previous warning 
signal. In contacts between deaf people, this is only true when the 
partner is actively looking. ‘To establish this direct gaze, the subjects 
frequently wave their hand, point, and make all kinds of different initial 
movements to “get the floor.” There are even instances in which they 
fight each other, pulling each other’s arms down, to force the other 
party to be quiet and listen; there are the humorous examples of sub- 
jects who take the partner’s unwilling head between their palms to turn 
his face into the desired direction, etc. All this is not language, and 
forms no part of the message, and since it belongs to the contact only 
in a psychological way, it was left out of the decoding translation as a 
matter of course; no attention was paid to it unless I asked for it. In 
the analysis of the 1950 material it has been painstakingly decoded, 
analyzed, and quantified in the totals. When the identical phenomenon 
was met with in this new study, it was left alone, as it proved not to 
provide the study with any new aspects. 


SUMMARY: SUB-LINGUISTIC SIGNING OCCURS, @.g., IN EVOKING THE PARTNER'S 
ATTENTION BY WAVING AND ITS VARIABLES, BUT THIS IS NOT PART OF THE 
MESSAGE. 


5.3.4. Our grammar knows the category of linguistically pointing words, 
the deixes, which do not point to the object with the index finger, but 
which name the object, not with the name of the object—as nouns do, 
for example—but with a grammatically qualified reference to the name. 
Instead of saying John, we use he, him, or his; instead of the bottle we 
say it or that; instead of the room we refer to it, here, or there. For 
deaf children there is a double difficulty in the use of deictical words. 
First of all, they have learned the name of things in their growing 
vocabulary and then they have to constantly reorganize the structure 
of this vocabulary by subsuming all the persons under he’s, we’s, their's, 
me’s, your’s, etc.; all the locations under here’s, there’s, and yonder’s; 
all the things under a’s, the’s, it’s, that’s, etc., in a linguistic structuring 
of these realities in a new set of categories. And secondly, they have to 
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learn how to deal properly with the correct terming of the realities 
thus referred to, especially while using the pronouns. For while John 
is always John, and Susy for herself never ceases to be Susy, Susy not 
only has to learn that: “Susy gives John the Candy” is equal to: “I give 
it to him”, (first difficulty) but also that Johnnie’s statement of the 
transaction can be: “She gives it to me”, in which I (= Susy) changes 
into she, and him (= Johnnie) changes to me (second difficulty). 

It therefore is not surprising that our subjects sometimes replace the 
grammatical deixes by their pointing finger, which—in the situation— 
cannot be misunderstood as meaning he, she, there, school, class, dormi- 
tory, etc., but which is not the grammatically qualified pronoun, time 
or location reference, etc., of the Dutch or English language, and, there- 
fore, comes under the heading of the non-linguistic contact level. 


SUMMARY: DEIXES (PRONOUNS, etc.) REFER TO PROPER NAMES AND NAMES 
OF OBJECTS, AND CHANGE SOMETIMES GRAMMATICALLY (e.g., WITH THE 
SPEAKING PERSON); THEY, THEREFORE, CREATE A DOUBLE PROBLEM FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN AND ARE FREQUENTLY REPLACED BY THE POINTING FINGER. 


5.3.5. The imitation of an activity can further be distinguished in the 
imitation of an activity which deals with a subject and the one which 
merely and simply imitates. Two examples, for better understanding, 
would be: to do the dishes is sometimes formalized into a simple 
sweeping vertical circle forward performed with the right hand, but 
it is sometimes an elaborate imitation with the object in the left hand. 
And, to swim is usually formally the hand or hands coming forward in a 
crawling movement, but again is sometimes performed in an imitative 
way, especially when some particularly interesting or different type of 
swimming is meant. The only reason I make this distinction is because 
of the analogy with the transitive and the intransitive verb-meanings in 
the spoken language. 

5.3.6. All such linguistic gesturing has in common the fact that it 
brings the visual world into the signaling contact by basically imitative 
figuring or by indicating pointing reference. One of the means of doing 
this stands out in a psychologically categorical way. The subjects some- 
times outline the object they are conversing about. This outlining is 
recognized as one of the sub-linguistic analogies of the substantive, the 
noun. The outline can be the physically true one (fish, doll’s dress, 
Roman collar, etc.) or the adapted one (mountain, house, peanut, cloud), 
it can outline a meaningful part of the object (sweater—neckline, Santa 
Claus—beard and cap, Mr. X—heavy glasses), and sometimes shows other 
varieties. Not exactly outlining are the gestures that give the size 
of the object, but they do belong in this same category. They give the 
height (e.g., children, my little sister, fence) or the width (e.g., fish, box, 
table) instead of the proper sign for the object. As in imitation and 
acting, here too we deal with an immediate approach to the object, not 
with a symbolic one. The recognition is based upon association in con- 
text and situation and is restricted to them; there is no symbolic agree- 
ment, and, therefore, no language. The outlining by itself or the indi- 
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cation of size without supporting context are meaningless and _poly- 
interpretable. 


SUMMARY: SUB-LINGUISTIC SIGNING, FINALLY, CAN OCCUR AS IMITATION OF AN 
ACTIVITY WITH OR WITHOUT AN OBJECT, AND AS OUTLINING OR SIZE—INDI- 
CATING MANUAL DESCRIPTIONS. 


5.4.1. Before starting the analysis of the combined symbol (speech and 
spelling or signing), I will complete the description of the formal aspects 
of signing by making a few remarks on the mimicry. It is not part of 
the signing as it does not formally communicate object-information, yet 
it is clearly of the highest importance for final and personal under- 
standing. As such, mimicry plays a role similar to melody and intona- 
tion in acoustic language, and is frequently called its visual counterpart. 
This is correct, if one keeps the fundamental differences between vision 
and hearing in mind. The mimicry in the subjects’ contact is the sole 
carrier of the personal intentions of the speaker and, therefore, is more 
important than the mimicry plus intonation of the hearing person. It 
is sometimes the only means of expressing a question, a doubt, a potenti- 
ality or a not really meant, but just a jokingly, or tentatively made state- 
ment, and as such it not only puts over personal intention, but even 
takes over grammatical qualities, such as word order, subjunctive form, 
and words with modalic meaning. 

The mimicry, even in this form, cannot be categorized grammatically. 
It is a part of this psycho-linguistic analysis to point out the esoteric 
functioning which constitutes one of the features that make this type 
of contact different, situation-bound, less objective, and less linguistically 
categorized. 


SUMMARY: THE MIMICRY NOT ONLY REPLACES THE INTONATION BUT CAN 
ALSO TAKE OVER GRAMMATICALLY QUALIFIED FUNCTIONS OF NORMAL CON- 
TACT IN A PSYCHOLOGICAL WAY. 


5.5.1. Speaking and spelling occur simultaneously. The fact that some- 
times only part of the word is spelled has been mentioned, also the fact 
that spelling is usually not misunderstood. This justifies the conclusion 
that simultaneous spelling supports the correct understanding of the 
spoken word with the condition that it does not distract the person from 
speech-reading. The material proves neither the one nor the other. 

There is no regularity in the simultaneous occurrence of the two, 
other than personal preference. Some subjects will always or usually 
speak, even when they spell, others will not. But there are no indica- 
tions of any other regularity in always spelling, for example, a past 
tense, a progressive form, a plural, or third person singular ending “-s”, 
versus not spelling the infinitive or the singular, etc. The subject just 
spells as it pleases him, according to choices not determined by linguistic 
correctness. 

Yet, in these personal choices there is, no doubt, regularity. First of 
all, words which do not have a sign are spelled; secondly, words which 
are unusual or difficult to understand; thirdly, words for which there 
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seems to be a preference for spelling rather than signing. These instances 
sometimes overlap, of course, as words which do not have a sign fre- 
quently are unusual, etc. I will give a few examples rather than quanti- 
fying the unfinished material, and leave it for further analysis. 

Words not having a sign are, e.g., or, is, a(n), at, do, did. This might 
be true only for one subject, one class, or one school, but within these 
limits the exclusive spelling is consistent. There might be a preference 
for spelling the formal grammatical words, especially the short ones, 
which have been learned in the classroom as necessary inserts into a 
correct sentence, and which are more foreign to the children’s private, 
esoteric communication system. I prefer to wait, however, before reach- 
ing a definite conclusion in this matter. 

Words which are unusual or difficult to understand are, e.g., race, 
college, bowling alley, twins, and male plus those which, moreover, do 
not have a sign, such as direction, mosaic, beauty operator, permanent, 
Atlantic Ocean, fur, blame, hi-fi club. Again, this is true for the sub- 
jects investigated in this study only. Pertaining to this category are 
the proper names of persons, geographic locations, brands, etc., ¢.g., 
Wendell, Cookie Cookie, Chapel Hill, West Virginia, Clear Water Beach, 
Plymouth, Pontiac, Chevrolet, etc., in which the spelled name frequently 
is the specification of the just signed general indication, in sequences 
like boy - boy - you - know - boy - Wendell, or car - my - car - Pontiac. 


SUMMARY: SIMULTANEOUSLY SPOKEN AND SPELLED, AND NEVER SIGNED WORDS 
ARE THOSE GRAMMATICALLY OR SEMANTICALLY FOREIGN TO THE ESOTERIC 
VOCABULARY. 


5.5.2. There is a type of spelling, sometimes combined with speech, 
which has features of signing, and which some people might even call 
signing, into which it no doubt sometimes develops. The following 
paragraphs deal with this in-between phenomenon. First, a few ex- 
amples will help in understanding and recognizing it. . 

New York is sometimes spelled NY but it is also performed with an 
N going down in the left palm and changing into a Y, or just the Y 
going down into the left palm. J is spelled with an J, but at the same 
time with the thumb touching the chest, while me sometimes is the Af 
touching the chest. Rain in one school is two R’s going down in turns, 
versus snow with two S’s doing the same. This is no longer spelling 
only, but use of the letter (s) incorporated into a sign. 

The next step is the sign which has the spelled letter as an integral 
part but which is more elaborate. From the many examples, I cite 
name (2 N’s touching at fingertips), long (L going up left arm), Easter 
(2 E’s leaving center of body in upward curves), visit (2 V’s making 
circles towards body), aunt (circling A at side of head) and uncle 
(circling U the same way), etc. 

Finally, there are the signs in which there is no connection between 
the equivalent word and a spelled letter, but which nevertheless have a 
spelled letter as part. It is either that, or the fingers accidentally take 
the preferable spelling position without conscious intention of spelling 
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the subject. For example, in get up, fall down and stand one of the 
components is the I’, or maybe the basic imitation of the spread legs 
by the spread index and middle finger, that is a Y in the left palm, 
mistake a Y under the chin, California a Y index touching cheek, then 
Y shaking beside head, etc. Again, I give only a few examples and do 
not strive for completeness yet. There seems to be a preference for 
certain “letter’-positions of the hands in making signs, (the equivalent 
word of which does not have this letter) especially for the Y, the W, the 
O, the C, and the D. 


SUMMARY: SPEECH EVENTUALLY IS COMBINED WITH HAND MOVEMENTS 
SHOWING CHARACTERISTICS OF BOTH SPELLING AND SIGNING. 


5.6.1. Simultaneous speech and signing occur frequently. They are 
not identical, of course, for although they might mean the same for all 
practical purposes, the spoken symbol denotes qualities different from 
the signed one, the first being originally incorporated into a highly 
grammatically formalized system, the latter being part of an originally 
(genetically) motivated, imitative system that has grown into formaliza- 
tion in a different way. Later publications, dealing with syntax, will 
work out this point in detail. 

While the written word is an adequate code for the speech and the 
spelling, it is not for the signing, and I am well aware of it. This 
previously mentioned problem must be investigated further. When the 
spoken word connotes morphological changes, e.g., plural, past tense, 
and the like, the grammatically unsophisticated translators put down an 
equally marked translation for the sign. Yet, the sign is not morphologi- 
cally marked. Sleep, sleeps, slept, sleeping are identical in sign, as are 
(a) drink, (two) drinks (to) drink, drinking, and drank. 

It seems true that adult, educated deaf people use these morphologi- 
cally unmarked signs, but through their knowledge of grammatically 
correct English tacitly presuppose or accept the morphological marks 
as present.. However, they are not; the only thing one can say is that 
they are present in English which directs the correct word order in such 
a contact and adds the morphemes, if spoken or read from the lips at 
the same time. Through knowledge of spoken and written English, the 
unmarked sign might well be understood as present, past, plural, etc. 
This seems to be the case with the high school students who decoded 
the material used in this article. I accepted their translation as a 
matter of course. 

5.6.2. Another discrepancy—again worked out more extensively in my 
thesis—lies between the more specifically-naming words and the more 
global, unspecific reference of the sign. One category has been men- 
tioned already: where the sign is the pointing finger only and the 
speech determines the object of the pointing: he, she, there, dormitory, 
Mrs. X, Mr. Y, pre-school, scout cabins, etc. The translation evidently 
is grammatically inadequate, insofar as the pointing finger does not 
symbolize dormitory, scout cabins, etc., but only refers to it, which action 
is clarified either by simultaneous speech, or by previous context or 
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surrounding situation. The first Dutch material showed instanes of 
other general indexes in the signed signal in combination with speci- 
fying simultaneous speech, e.g., the sign meaning “day of the week” with 
the specific day spoken; the sign “month of the year’ with the particular 
month in the speech; the sign ‘‘person” plus the name of this person or 
that but always with the same sign. I do not find these general cate- 
gorical meanings in the American material, possibly for the following 
reason. The previously investigated Dutch children were unable to 
converse without speech. With the spoken word as an integral part 
of the context, it was possible to have unspecific signs which could not be 
used independently as free meaningful units, but only as dependent 
meaningful parts of a whole, this whole consisting of a spoken and 
specific part and a signed, unspecific, generally indexing part. There 
the task of the speech was to give the subtle part of the signal, the 
task of the sign being to give the clearly visible part of it, as a sort 
of warning: “Attention, I am using a proper name.” In the American 
material possibly every sign can be used as a free unit without a spoken 
counterpart: there a similar compound sign with two elements per- 
forming different tasks could not develop unless the situation and the 
context made misunderstanding impossible, as is the case in the point- 
ing. Another example is the unspecified sign for car, together with the 
specific make expressed in speech. 

The spoken word finally determines the translation of the sign insofar 

as synonymously used variants in conjunction with one sign determine 
the translation of the sign, e.g., pretty, beautiful, nice are used with 
the same sign which is translated in three different ways, depending on 
what is said. 
5.6.3. When signs occur without words, the subject might or might 
not know the word that usually goes with the sign. In the latter case 
it is sometimes hard to find out the exact meaning of the sign and 
one has to depend on information from others, e.g., teacher or older 
children, to obtain a satisfactory translation. This is especially true 
for the material of the youngest subjects, who may happily sign away 
and understand each other quite well, but who are unable adequately 
to interpret in spoken language what it all means. I wish to stress 
again that the way the signs are decoded in the material is not an 
objective, scientifically exact noting system, but an easily operable, 
psychologically obvious, and linguistically acceptable system, if one 
realizes the inadequacies and accounts for them. This section has, I 
hope, taken care of that. 


SUMMARY: SIGNS DERIVE THEIR TRANSLATION IN THE MATERIAL FROM THE 
SPOKEN LANGUAGE, WHICH TRANSLATION IS INADEQUATE UNLESS ONE AC- 
COUNTS FOR THE OCCURRING INADEQUACIES SPECIFICALLY. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


6.1.1. This article by no means covers the subject completely. The 
reader is asked to bear in mind that this article reports on a study which 
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is only half finished, and that it purposely does not give a complete 
picture of the analysis carried out thus far. The fact that only three 
years of the six in the U.S.A. and only two in the Benelux countries 
have been completed, means that less than that has been thoroughly 
analysed; it also means that the main point of interest and the purpose 
of the study, the growth in language usage, only begins to show up, and 
is by no means clearly demonstrable yet. The present article is mainly 
of academic interest; the direct results of the project will be more 
satisfactory for the teaching profession, it is hoped, but that will have 
to wait. 

I purposely made a choice, dealing only with the single symbol, not 

syntactically involved in the larger sentence-like group, but as an esoteric 
symbol, typical for this type of contact. This choice seemed safe as a 
basis for this study, with the material already available. The reader 
will excuse the fact that I have not as yet tried to quantify the incom- 
plete material, but have based the analysis on representative samples 
only. 
6.1.2. This study might seem to be a study on signs only, but it is 
not. For all practical purposes, | have been dealing with signing mostly, 
however, not because I was interested in signs as such, but because the 
symbolic meaning carrier—the analysis of which was my main interest— 
frequently proved to be not the speech (only) or the fingerspelling 
(only), but the sign, either by itself, or in combination with the first 
two. The speech as well as the spelling are less esoteric, and belong 
less to the private visual system of the subjects, as they are introduced 
by the outside world of school and adults. And as such, they are 
incorporated in the normal language system; it is obvious that they, 
therefore, proved to be of less interest than the typical esoteric symbol, 
the genetic development of which could be demonstrated. The fact 
that this demonstration proved to be somewhat theoretical and remote 
from daily classroom teaching, should not discourage the professional 
educator from trying to find practically adaptable conclusions; it is 
hoped, however, that future publications dealing with syntactical struc- 
ture and findings about language growth, without being less theoreti- 
cally correct, will prove to be more helpful. 


SUMMARY: THIS ARTICLE HAS NOT DEALT WITH THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LANGUAGE ALTHOUGH THIS IS THE FINAL AIM OF THE PRESENT RESEARCH; 
IT HAS GIVEN ONLY AN ANALYSIS OF THE SYMBOL USED. 


AUTHOR’S SUMMARY 


6.2.1. In a genetic analysis of the symbol used by deaf children, one 
meets first with the natural gesture (motivated sign) which is a con- 
crete imitation of visual objects, deriving its structure also from the 
subject; it is based upon true imitation and associative recognition of 
the partners. The imitation is not exhaustive: both the choice of the 
visual details and of the subjective execution are free. Recognition by 
association is strictly situation-bound: it needs more knowledge of 
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situation and contact than does recognition by identification. Some- 
times one meets a whole series of imitating activities in which single 
gestures cannot be recognized as minimal free units. (32) 

6.2.2. The natural gesture develops into a formal sign. Once the 
recognition is established, the gesture no longer is associated, but is 
identified with the subject, an identification which is based upon agree- 
ment of the communicating partners. The recognition of this sign 
follows the “Gestalt” rules; it is established by the realization of relevant 
features only. This relevancy follows linguistic rules and is not de- 
pendent upon the visual features of the object. In the actual realiza- 
tion, the relevant features of the complete symbol vary. This is dis- 
junctive relevancy. Some signs formalize slowly because their imitative 
character stays so evident. Others are only natural to those to whom 
the motivation is known. But in all seemingly natural gestures, recog- 
nition by agreement prevails over recognition by association; frequently 
gestures that seem natural actually are formal in use. On the other 
hand, known motivation makes the sign a natural gesture in part which 
is helpful for those who learn signs, but can prevent further development 
to abstract use. When signs are used against their natural and original 
motivation, imitation of the object may become conscious again and 
predominate over the formal linguistic agreement. Once the sign is 
used regardless of its original motivation, this is proof it has developed 
into a fully arbitrary symbol. (33) 

6.2.3. The formal sign is the final stage of the genetic development. 
Formality means freedom of motivation by the object in the subject’s 
usage; it is based upon fully arbitrary agreement between contactual 
partners. This formality is a prerequisite of any language symbol. It 
is, moreover, a prerequisite for multi-dimensional use, e.g., in concrete, 
as well as in abstract, metaphoric, ironic or idiomatic meaning. 

The language symbols of the subjects of the study usually have a 
concrete, seldom an abstract meaning. The latter is stimulated by 
classroom teaching. The material contains hardly any metaphoric, ironic 
or idiomatic use; however, this does not exclude a priori the possibility 
of such usage. Idiomatic language usage frequently formalizes again 
into common usage in which the metaphor goes unnoticed, but it still 
creates a problem for deaf children, as does humorous usage. The 
material does not show either metaphoric or humorous usage. (##4.) 
6.2.4. After the completed analysis of the esoteric symbol, a few formal 
characteristics of the formal signs are described. There are the follow- 
ing possibilities: speech only, spelling only, signs only, speech plus 
spelling, and speech plus signs. Speech alone seldom occurs; between 
speech plus signs or spelling, sometimes non-distinct movements of the 
mouth occur as their accompanying features. 

Well versed fingerspelling is structured into unifying totals; it is 
‘personally diversified. It should have close unity with the spoken word, 
e.g., by spelling phonemically. Fingerspelling does not take away the 
eyes from the face, as is sometimes stated; it is seldom misunderstood, 
but might accidentally slow down the conversation. 
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Sub-linguistic signing occurs, ¢.g., by evoking the partner’s attention 
through waving and its variables. This is not part of the objective 
message. Another type of sub-linguistic signing is the pointing finger, 
frequently replacing the deixes, as pronouns, e¢.g., which—referring to 
proper names, and names of objects, places, etc., in an abstract way— 
moreover, frequently change syntactically, and therefore create a double 
problem for the deaf child. Finally, sub-linguistic signing can occur 
as imitation of an activity with or without a subject, and as outlining 
or size indicating manual descriptions. 

Mimicry is not a formal meaning carrier in a linguistic sense, but its 
important function has to be mentioned. It not only replaces the 
intonation but also may take over grammatically qualified functions of 
normal language contact in a psychological way. 

Simultaneously spoken and spelled but never signed, words are those 
which are grammatically or semantically foreign to the esoteric vo- 
cabulary. There is an intermediate form between spelling and signing 
in which the hand movements show characteristics of both. 

Finally, the decoding of the signs in the material is a translation. 
The signs derive their translation from the spoken language as known 
to the interpreters. This translation is inadequate unless one accounts 
for the occurring inadequacies specifically. 
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Public Law 87-276 
87th Congress, S, 336 
September 22, 1961 


An Act 


75 STAT. 575. 


To make available to children who are handicapped by deafness the specially 
trained teachers of the deaf needed to develop their abilities and to make 
available to individuals suffering speech and hearing impairments the specially 
trained speech pathologists and audiologists needed to help them overcoma 
their handicaps. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That, in order to 
encourage and facilitate the training of more teachers of the deaf, 
the Commissioner of Education (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the “Commissioner”) shall, with the advice and assistance of the 
Advisory Committee on the Training of Teachers of the Deaf (estab- 
lished by section 5 and hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Advisory Committee”), establish and conduct a program of grants- 
in-aid to accredited public and nonprofit institutions of higher educa- 
tion which are approved training centers for teachers of the deaf or 
are affiliated with apie public or other nonprofit. institutions 
which are approved for the training of teachers of the deaf to assist 
such institutions in providing courses of training and study for 
teachers of the deaf and in improving such courses. Such grants-in- 
aid shall be used by such institutions to assist in covering the cost of 
such courses of training and study and for establishing and_main- 
taining scholarships for qualified persons who desire to enroll in such 
courses of training and study, the stipends of any such scholarshi 
to be determined by the Commissioner. The Commissioner shal] sub- 
mit all applications for grants-in-aid under this Act to the Advisory 
Committee for its review and recommendations, and the Commissioner 
shall not approve any such application before he has received and 
studied the recommendations of the Advisory Committee with respect 
to such application, unless the Advisory Committee shall have failed 
to —_— its recommendations to him after having had adequate time 
to do so. 

Sec. 2. Payments of grants-in-aid pursuant to this Act shall be 
made by the Commissioner from time to time and on such conditions 
as he may determine, including the making of such reports as the 
Commissioner may determine to be necessary to carry out a 
sions of this Act. Such payments may be made either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “nonprofit”, as applied to an institution, means an 
institution owned and operated by one or more corporations or associa- 
tions no part of the net earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual ; 

(b) The term “accredited”, as applied to an institution of higher 
education, means an institution of higher education accredited by a 
nationally recognized body or bodies approved for such purpose by 
the Commissioner; and 
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(c) The term “approved”, as applied to training centers for teachers 
of the deaf, means centers approved by a nationally recognized body 
or bodies approved for the purpose by the Commissioner, except that 
a — for teachers is at time of 
its application fora grant under this Act, approved by such a recog- 
or bodies be deemed approved for purposes of thts 
Act if the Commissioner finds, after consultation with the appropriate 
approved body or bodies, that there is reasonable assurance that the 
center will, with the aid of such grant, meet the approval standards 


75_sTAT. 575. Of sucht or bodies. 
75 STAT. 576, SEC. 4 The Commissioner is authorized to delegate any of his func- 


tions under this Act, except the making of regulations, to any officer 
or employee of the Office of Education. 
Advisory Commit- Sec. 5. (s) There is hereby established in the Office of Education an 
tee on the Train-Advisory Committee on the Training of Teachers of the Deaf. The 
ing of Teachers Advisory Committee shall consist of the Commissioner, who shall be 
of the Deaf. © (Chairman, and twelve persons appointed, without regard to the civil 
service laws, by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The twelve appointed members 
shall be selected so as to secure on the Committee a balanced representa- 
tion from among individuals identified with institutions approved for 
the training of teachers of the deaf, individuals identified with institu- 
tions of. higher education which are affiliated with institutions 
approved for the training of teachers of the deaf, individuals who 
have responsibilities in the teaching of the deaf, and individuals iden- 
tified with the general public who have demonstrated an interest in 
the education of the deaf. 

(b) The Advisory Committee shall periodically review the opera- 
tions of the grants-in-aid program established pursuant to this Act 
with a view to wie mg the extent to which such program is 
succeeding in carrying out the purposes for which it was established. 
On the basis of such reviews the Advisory Committee shall submit to 
the Commissioner such recommendations with respect to the operation 
and administration of the program as it may deem advisable, together 
with any recommendations for legislation which it may deem nec 
or desirable to carry out the purposes for which this Act was enacted. 
Such recommendations, together with the Commissioner’s comments 
thereon, shall be referred to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for transmittal by him to the Congress. 

(c) The Advisory Committee is authorized to review all applications 
for grants-in-aid under this Act and recommend to the Commissioner 
the approval of such applications as, in the opinion of the Advisory 

ittee, contribute to the carrying out of the purposes of this Act, 
and the disapproval of such applications as, in the opinion of the 
Advisory Committee, do not contribute to the carrying out of such 


@) The Commissioner may utilize the services of any member or 

m™m rs of the Advisory Committee in connection with matters 
relating to the provisions of this Act, for such periods, in addition to 
conference periods, as he may determine. 

Compensation. (e) Members of the Advisory Committee shall, while serving on 
business of the Advisory Committee or at the request of the Commis- 
sioner under subsection (d) of this section, receive compensation at 
rates fixed by the wegen 4 of Health, Education, and Welfare, not 
to exceed $75 per day, and shall also be entitled to receive an allowance 
for actual and necessary travel and subsistence expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence, except that any member 
may waive his right to receive such compensation or allowance, or 
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75 STAT. 576. 


both. The provisions of section 1003 of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 shall apply to members of the Advisory Committee. 

Sec. 6. (a) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act there are authorized to be appropriated $1,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and $1.500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963. Any grant for training or scholarships made from an 
appropriation under this Act for any fiscal year may include such 
amounts for — such training or scholarships during succeeding 
years as the Commissioner may determine. 


(b) The provisions of this Act shall terminate on June 30, 1963. 
Approved September 22, 1961. 


72 Stat. 1603. 
20 USC 583. 
Conflict-of- 
interest ex- 
emption. 


Appropriation, 


Termination date, 


CONGRESS PASSES PL 87-276 FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


The first session of the 87th Congress passed the long-awaited authority to 
train teachers of the deaf. The educators of the deaf and parents of deaf 
children are deeply indebted to Senator Lister Hill of Alabama and to Con- 
gressman John Fogarty of Rhode Island, sponsors of this legislation. The 


President’s signature created the new law on September 22, 1961. 
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Programmed Lessons for the Language of Signs 
Loute J. FANT, JR., M.A., Assistant Professor of Education 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
and 


-Howakp L. Roy, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology 
and Director of the Counseling Center 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


There is a frequently expressed need to learn the language of signs. 
These expressions of need come from the families of deaf children, from 
teachers, from practitioners of the healing arts, clergymen, vocational 
rehabilitation workers, and many others. The many requests for help 
in this area have motivated the present writers to consider the develop- 
ment of a method of teaching the language of signs. 

Traditional approaches to teaching the language of signs have, for the 
most part, followed the pattern of using a dictionary of signs as a text, 
with a teacher to demonstrate to the students. It must be emphasized 
here that when we use the terms “language of signs” or “sign language,” 
we mean a mixture of both signs and fingerspelling. In the manual 
communication of average deaf people, signs predominate with finger- 
spelling supplementing and filling in words which have no signs. The 
signs in the dictionaries are generally grouped according to their mean- 
ings. For example, signs for the various articles of clothing are grouped 
together; as are the signs for foods, family relationships and religion. As 
a rule, specific lessons have not been used, with the exception of Jordan’s 
Lesson Outlines (8) in which each lesson was built around one of the 
categories of signs. 

The ‘teacher with dictionary text book’ method has two advantages: 
It provides for an orderly coverage of all the signs in the dictionary and 
it tends toward a standardization of the method of signing. The success 
of this method has been ably demonstrated by Miss Elizabeth Benson (3) 
in the sign language course at Gallaudet College. However, the advent 
of programmed learning techniques, with their more structured presen- 
tation of materials, has suggested possible alternative wavs of facilitating 
the learning of manual signs. 

It was decided that a course should be developed in accordance with 
known principles of learning. It should be organized in a meaningful 
way. It should provide for frequent repetition and systematic review. 
Each lesson should be optimum in length and difficulty for a single learn- 
ing session. In-so-far as possible, the course should permit each learner 
to proceed at his own best speed. 

The learning of signs is psychomotor learning. That is to say, the 
learning of signs involves not only the simultaneous psychological proc- 
esses of sensation perception and memory but muscular action as well. 
The kinesthetic sense is important here. To organize the learning in a 
meaningful way, it was necessary to take account of these sensory-motion 
aspects, as well as the usual cognitive aspects. The way to do so was 
directed by Stokoe’s (14) obesrvation that signs are generally composed 
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of three elements: (1) what the hands look like, (2) where the hands 
are during the making of the sign, (3) and the movements that are 
involved in making the sign. 

Based on Stokoe’s observation, a course manual was prepared in which 
each lesson is built around one hand-shape. That is, all the signs to be 
learned in that lesson have the same hand-shape. Only the position 
of the hands and the movements of the hands vary from sign to sign. 
By holding one element constant, and varying the other two, minute 
similarities and differences are seen immediately, and are learned more 
quickly. The number of variables is reduced, thus lessening the burden 
of things to keep in mind. 

The course includes 46 lessons. They vary in length from seven to 
nineteen signs with an average of twelve per lesson. Each lesson has 
practice material to provide the necessary drill. The course is aimed at 
helping people communicate with the average deaf person. 

Accompanying the manual of lessons are practice films. For each lesson, 
there is a corresponding film for the student to view on his own time. 
This performs a vital function. The most common complaint heard 
among students of the language of signs is, “I can sign it, but I can’t 
understand it when someone else signs it!” ‘The learner needs hours 
of practice “reading” the language of signs. It is difficult to find a person 
who knows the language of signs and who has enough time to sign over 
and over again, until the student understands. Not only is it exceedingly 
dull for the signer to repeat the same sign a dozen times, but it is 
embarrassing to the student to have to keep asking for repetitions. Stu- 
dents of a foreign language may use tape recordings to overcome these 
limitations. Since signs cannot be taped, they have been filmed on 
8mm, color film. The films provide practice material which is to be 
viewed by the individual student. He may re-run the film as often 
as he wishes until he can understand the material. When the course 
is ready for general distribution, the manuals will be available for sale, 
while the films will be made accessible on a loan basis. 

Ideally, the plan for teaching the course should follow this procedure. 
First, the teacher meets with the group and carefully covers the signs 
in the lesson. Then after class, each student should view the practice 
film for that lesson on his own time, before the next class session. If, 
however, ideal conditions do not exist, the film may be viewed by the 
whole class immediately following the lesson and again immediately 
preceding the next lesson. 

The teacher should be one who is thoroughly fluent in the language 
of signs. He may be deaf or hearing, but he must be one who “speaks 
like a native,” and who is recognized by the adult deaf people as a 
fluent sign-maker. 

The manual of lessons has complete instructions. The teacher needs 
only to read the instructions carefully. It is recommended that the 
teacher also view each film before the class session. 

The course described is not intended to supply all the language of 
signs any one will need. Jt is an introduction to the language, providing 
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the learner with approximately 550 signs. With this “vocabulary,” and 
a knowledge of fingerspelling, a person can get along quite adequately. 
There are, of course, many more signs to learn, and most people know 
that they continue to learn new signs all through life. 

The course may also go a long way in relieving a problem that has 
existed for quite some time, that is, the problem of local signs. These 
are signs that have been used in one geographic area and are unknown 
outside that area. The student is often startled to find that a particular 
sign he uses is not known in some other city or state. It is hoped that 
this syllabus, along with other efforts that are being made, will. aid in 
the process of standardizing the signs. ‘The student must also be careful 
not to pick up slang signs and use them improperly, at least not in the 
beginning of his study. This syllabus contains only a few such signs. 

Pre-testing of this course will undoubtedly reveal weaknesses and over- 
sights. Some modifications may be necessary. It is believed, however, 
that by late 1962, the pretesting and indicated changes will haye been 
completed, and the manuals will be ready. 
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Indiana School Selected as National Depository 
for Captioned Films 


Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, has been selected as 
the national film depository for captioned films for the deaf, it was 
announced by the United States Office of Education. 

Since enactment of legislation in 1958 authorizing a film loan service 
to help fill the cultural and communication void in which the deaf live, 
the Office of Education has collected 150 films. The appropriation for 
the current fiscal year is $250,000. The first major acquisition was a 
gift of some 20 feature films from a private philanthropic group at the 
American School for the Deaf. 

Faculty members of Gallaudet College, a national school for the deaf 
in Washington, D. C., as well as Office of Education specialists, are serving 
as Caption writers for the collection of national films for the deaf. The 
collection consists chiefly of feature-length Hollywood movies and a few 
foreign films. Educational short subjects will soon be added. 

The Office of Education serves as a clearinghouse for the deaf in setting 
up registration procedures for the use of the films by groups and estab- 
lishing a system of selection and distribution. In the past year, the 
number of registered groups eligible to use the captioned films has 
grown to 670. The average monthly audience is an estimated 8,000. 
With two exceptions, all states and the District of Columbia are now 
using the films, and booking records show reservations 2 years in advance. 
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Leadership Training in the Area of the Deaf 


Wayne F. McIntire, Ph.D., Project Director 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 


A bold new program is being planned in leadership training in the 
area of the deaf. It is being established at the San Fernando Valley 
State College at Northridge, California under a grant from the United 
States Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. The first two-semester session 
will begin January 29, 1962 and will continue through August 31. 

Ten candidates selected on a nation-wide basis will be accepted in the 
program each year for the five year period. Applicants for the training 
must have completed their bachelor degree, hold a Class “A” teacher 
certificate or equivalent, including three years of experience with the 
deaf and have demonstrated leadership ability. Students accepted for 
the training program will receive a grant of $4200. Those who meet 
the requirements may qualify for the M.A. Degree in Administration 
and Supervision and the California Administration Credential through 
this program. The program is designed to develop personnel for leader- 
ship roles in local, state, and national programs for the deaf. 

One of the unique features is that it is an all-college program with 
four major areas: inter-personal relations in leadership; community 
resources for habilitation and rehabilitation of the deaf; assessment of 
the problems of deafness; leadership preparation including a concept 
seminar and field experiences in agencies for the deaf. 

. The inter-personal relations training will be given under the direction 
of the Department of Psychology. It is designed to help the individual 
gain a better understanding of the dynamics of inter-personal and intra- 
group relations and to increase his skills in relating to others. 
~ The Department of Sociology will direct a seminar involving a study 
of community agencies with particular reference to those related to work 
with the deaf. Supervised field training in community agencies related 
to the deaf will accompany the seminar. In the field training, students 
will be assigned to work in an agency and will work with a counselor in 
reviewing case studies, assisting in interviews, staff consultations, and in 
making field visits on cases related to the deaf. 


‘ The course in assessment of the problems of deafness will be under 
the direction of the Health Department. This study will center in a 
series of presentations by recognized authorities in various disciplines, 
such as, otology, linguistics, pediatrics, psychology, psychiatry, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Selected bibliographies, including significant re- 
search studies in the various disciplines, will be available to students 
prior to the formal presentations. Informal seminars will be scheduled 


lecturers. 

.. The area of leadership preparation and field experiences in agencies 
for the deaf will be carried out under the direction of the Department 
of Administration and Supervision. Classes and seminars will center 
in the theory and background of program development, supervision and 
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personnel administration, counseling and guidance, legislation and finan- 
cial support relating to programs for the deaf, and the underlying social 
philosophy of agencies concerned with the deaf. 

Observation of, and participation in administrative responsibilities in 
day and residential schools for the deaf, will accompany classes and 
seminars. Administrators and supervisors in schools for the deaf in the 
Los Angeles area who will be assisting in the field work training have 
prepared a comprehensive list of field experiences which can be provided 
in their respective institutions. 

Through the combined field training areas outlined above, students 
will have an opportunity to observe the work of the numerous agencies 
related to the deaf which are located in the greater Los Angeles area. 
They will observe habilitation programs beginning with early childhood, 
extending through the day and residential school experiences and con- 
tinuing into the adult programs for the deaf. They will also observe 
the numerous public and private agencies concerned primarily with the 
rehabilitation of the deaf. 

Library materials in the area of the deaf are being selected with par- 
ticular emphasis on research studies related to the broad area of the deaf. 
Students will have ready access to research studies as found in theses and 
dissertations. professional journals, reports of special conferences, and 
through other publications. In addition, students will observe some 
research studies currently being conducted in local agencies. 

A concept seminar will be concerned with new ideas in the interest of 
the deaf. Special lecturers will be invited to present new approaches and 
points of vicw. Through field visits or on-campus exhibits students will 
have an opportunity to examine programmed teaching techniques and 
to explore the possibilities of adapting these techniques and to explore 
the possibilities of adapting these techniques to the area of the deaf. 

The college is providing a setting for this new project to make possible 
the maximum exchange of ideas among the participants and leaders. 
The college library and the audio-visual center are providing the materials 
which will be housed in a seminar room and an adjoining student center. 

Participants completing studies under this program would be prepared 
for leadership roles in work with the deaf in rehabilitation services, staff 
positions in state departments concerned with treatment of deafness, 
programs for the deaf in colleges and universities, and in day and resi- 
dential schools for the deaf. It is anticipated that students receiving 
preparation under this program will have a firm grounding in the broad 
areas necessary to prepare them to play significant leadership roles in 
services to the deaf during the next several decades. 

The ten people selected for the 1962 program are: 
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Name School or Institution Where Employed 


William A. Blea California School for the Deaf 
Riverside, California 


Miss Nazelie E. Elmassian Mary E. Bennett School for the Deaf | 
166 So. Burlington, Los Angeles, California 


Ralph L. Godwin State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
1409 North Palafox Street, Pensacola, Florida 


John I. Gonzales Arkansas School for the Deaf 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Douglas E. Gotro Teacher in charge of Jr. and Sr. High Program for Deaf 
Emerson Jr. High School, Lakewood High School 


Board of Education, Lakewood, Ohio 


James Albert Hoxie Washington State School for the Deaf 


611 Grand Blvd., Vancouver, Washington 


James A, Little Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 


300 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 


Clyde E. Mott Seattle Hearing and Speech Center, Inc. 


1229 10th Ave., East. Seattle, Washington 


William E. Ransdell Principal, Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
Delavan. Wisconsin 


Mrs. Cecilia W. Snapp Compton City Schools 


604 So. Tamarind St., Compton, California 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
THIRTY-FOURTH REGULAR MEETING 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The Texas School for the Deaf 
Austin, Texas 


April 1-6, 1962 


Hugo F. Schunhoff, Ed.D., Vice President 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


HEADQUARTERS: TERRACE MOTOR MOTEL 
1201 South Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 
(All meetings here, except where otherwise designated) 


SUNDAY, APRIL 1 
2:00- 5:00 P.M. REGISTRATION 


8:00 P.M. ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Auditorium—Texas School for the Deaf 

Mr. John F. Grace, Superintendent, ‘Texas School for the Deaf 

PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
Dr. William J. McClure, President 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS 
Introduction of Keynote Speaker—Dr, J. W. Edgar, 
Texas State Commissioner of Education 
The Honorable Homer Thornberry, Member of Congress, 
Texas 10th District and Member of Board of Directors, 
Gallaudet College 


RECEPTION 


Superintendent and Mrs. John F. Grace, and Local Unit of the 
Texas State Teachers Association of the Texas School for the Deaf 


MONDAY, APRIL 2 


9:00-11:45 A.M. OPENING BUSINESS SESSION 
Dr. William J. McClure, President, presiding 


12:00 Noon LUNCHEON-—Driskill Hotel 


1:30- 4:00 P.M. RESEARCH 
Dr. Edgar L. Lowell, Administrator, John Tracy Clinic, Chairman 
Dr. Richard G, Brill, “Sponsorship of Research by U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation.” 
(Further details in progress) 


TUESDAY, APRIL 3 
9:00-11:45 A.M. PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 
Dr. Marshall S. Hester, Superintendent, 


New Mexico School for the Deaf, Chairman 
(Details in progress) 


12:00 Noon LUNCHEON~—Terrace Motel 
1:30- 4:00 P.M. CURRICULUM TRENDS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
Mr. Stanley D. Roth, Superintendent, 


Kansas School for the Deaf, Chairman 
(Details in progress) 


7:00 P.M. MEXICAN DINNER—Ei Toro Restaurant 
Program to be arranged 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4 


9:00-11:45 A.M. SECOND BUSINESS SESSION 
Dr. William J. McClure, President. presiding 


12:00 Noon LUNCHEON—Texas Blind, Deaf and Orphan School 


1:30- 4:00 P.M. TOUR OF TEXAS BLIND, DEAF, AND ORPHAN SCHOOL 
Superintendent J. C. McAdams in charge 


TOUR OF TEXAS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Superintendent John F. Grace in charge 


DISCUSSION OF LEGISLATION AND PROGRAM FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF DEAF CHILDREN IN THE STATE OF TEXAS 
Mr. John F. Grace, Superintendent, Texas School for the Deaf 

Mr. Albert W. Douglas, Principal, Texas School for the Deaf 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5 


9:00-10:15 A.M. DISCUSSION OF PUBLIC LAW 87-276, GRANTS FOR 
TEACHERS IN TRAINING FOR THE DEAF 


10:30-11:45 A.M. COUNCIL ON EDUCATION OF THE DEAF: 
A PROGRESS REPORT 
Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Director, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
and President. Council on Education of the Deaf 


12:00 Noon LUNCHEON-—Green Pastures Restaurant 


1:30- 4:00 P.M. REHABILITATION SERVICES 
Dr. Boyce Williams, Consultant, Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Chairman 
(Details in progress) 


6:00 P.M. BOAT RIDE UP LAKE AUSTIN TO CONFERENCE DINNER 
AT GREEN SHORES 
ADDRESS 
Miss Mary Switzer, Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


RETURN BOAT RIDE TO AUSTIN 


FRIDAY, APRIL 6 


9:00-10:15 A.M. DISCUSSION OF THE CONFERENCE CERTIFICATION PLAN 
AND TEACHER TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 
Dr. Howard M. Quigley, Superintendent, 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Chairman 
(Details in progress) 


10:30-11:15 A.M. CLOSING BUSINESS SESSION 
Dr. William J. McClure, President, presiding 
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Honors and Awards 


Miss Carol Rosenthal, a former student at the Lexington School in 
New York, and a graduate of the Great Neck, Long Island, High School, 
has been awarded the first scholarship from the Mary C. New Memorial 
Fund. Miss Rosenthal is presently enrolled in the Freshman Class at 
Gallaudet College. The Mary C. New Memorial Fund was established 
at the Lexington School at the time of Miss New’s death. Contributions 
were made and are being made to the fund by many of Miss New’s 
friends and former students. 

Miss Jean Ford, a member of the 1961 graduate class at Gallaudet 
College, was awarded the first scholarship from the Helen Fay Memorial 
Fund. Miss Ford is presently a member of the teaching staff at the 
American School in West Hartford, Conn. The Helen Fay Memorial 
Fund was established at Gallaudet College at the time of Miss Fay’s 
death. The members of the Committee for the Memorial Fund are 
Dr. Sam B. Craig, Chairman, the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, American School for the Deaf, and Miss 
Livingston Patton, American School for the Deaf. 


Changes in Administration 


CALIFORNIA 


Lang Russell, formerly in state rehabilitation work in San Francisco, 
has been appointed Dean of Students at the California School for the 
Deaf in Berkeley, Calif. Mr. Russell trained to teach the deaf at the 
Central Institute for the Deaf, taught in a number of schools for the 
deaf and was in rehabilitation work in Louisiana for a number of years. 

Myron Leenhouts has been appointed Assistant Superintendent for 
Instruction at the California School for the Deaf in Berkeley. Mr. Leen- 
houts was trained at Gallaudet College and has been Principal of the 
school at Berkeley for a number of years. 

Armin G. Turechek has been appointed Assistant Superintendent for 
Instruction at the California School for the Deaf in Riverside. Mr. 
Turechek was trained at the Central Institute for the Deaf and at 
Gallaudet College and has taught in a number of schools. He has 
been Principal at the Riverside School since it was founded. 
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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


Index to Volume 106 
1961 


Authors, Subjects, and ‘Titles of Articles 


Paging, Vol. 106: Jan. 1-226; Mar. 227-291; May 293-386; Sept. 387-434; 
Nov. 435-512 


A 


ADMINISTRATION 
—changes in, 415-417 
—Mrs. Patria Winalski, 415 
—Fred L. Sparks, Jr., 415 
—Joseph P. Youngs, 415 
—Donald Ravell, 415 
—Mrs. Alice Monahan, 415 
—Robert E. Kelly, 415 
—Daniel J. Burns, 416 
—Charles G. Rawlings, 416 
—Peter J. Owsley, 416 
—Jerome R. Cox, 416 
—Donald Eldredge, 416 
—Ira Hirsh, 416 
—Frank Kleffner, 416 
—Helen Lane, 416 
—William J. Holloway, 416 
—William Whitehead, 416 
—Mrs. William Whitehead, 416 
—B. J. Peck, 417 
—Freeman McConnell, 417 
—Lang Russell, 493 
—Myron Leenhouts, 493 
—Armin G. Turechek, 493 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
—announcements, 387 


AMBROSEN, LLOYD A. 

—Sponsor for Workshop on Guide Lines 
for the Establishment of Rehabili- 
tation Facilities for the Deaf, 342- 
364 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
—annual index, Vol. 106 
—review of publications, 82-90 
—tabular statement of schools, 119-171 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF 
—directory, 2-81 
—program, Salem, Oregon, June 25-30, 
1961 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
—See various organizations 


Articulation Testing, Speech Improvement 
Through, Mangan, 391-396 


AUSTRALIA 
—schools and classes, 170-171 
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Brain Injured (Neurologically Impaired) 
Deaf Child: A Discussion of the Sig- 
nificance of the Problem, Its Symp- 
toms and Causes in Deaf Children, 
Vernon, 239-250 


BRILL, RICHARD G. 
—announcements 
—Minutes of the Organizational Meeting 
of the Council on Education of the 
Deaf, Washington, D. C., 233-238 


Cc 
CANADA 
—schools and classes, 164-167 
CAPTIONED FILMS, INDIANA SCHOOI, 


SELECTED AS NATIONAL DE- 
POSITORY FOR, 487 


Catholic Personnel for the Deaf, Workshop) 
for, Henderson and Stein, 295-341 


CLASSES 
—See schools 


CLINICS 

—in colleges and universities, 178-185 

—in hospitals, 186-190 

—privately operated, 192-193 

—in schools for the deaf, 194-196 

—in medical schools, 198-202 

—state departments of education having 
a speech and hearing program, 172- 
173 

—state departments of health having a 
Conservation of Hearing program, 
174-175 

—state societies of the National. Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. 
Inc., having a speech and hearing 
program, 176-177 


Commencement Address at Gallaudet Col. 
lege, Johnson, 388-390 


Communication Behavior of Young Dea’ 
Children, Esoteric Symbolism in the 
Tervoort, 436 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES Ol 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF 

—announcements, 1, 227, 293, 387 
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Index to Volume 106 


—Tentative Program, Thirty-fourth 
_ Regular Meeting, Conference of Ex- 
ecutives af American Schools for the 
Deaf, Hugo F. Schunhoff, 491 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF |. 
—meeting, 11 
COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN, THE 
—announcements, 1, 227, 387 


D 
DAY SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 
—See schools 
DE L’EPEE, ABBE 
—statue at St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y., 326 
DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 
—See schools 
DIRECTORY 
—See also schools 
—of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
2-81 
—of teacher training centers and centers 
granting college degrees or college 
hours of credit, 108-118 
DOCTOR, POWRIE V. 
—Director of Workshop for Catholic Per- 
sonnel for the Deaf, 295-341 
—Director of Workshop on Guide Lines 
for the Establishment of Rehabili- 
tation Facilities for the Deaf, 342- 
364 
—Executive Secretary, International Con- 
gress on the Education of the Deaf, 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS AND 
MASTERS’ THESES 
—Padden, 97-105 


E 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
—Doctors’ Dissertations and Masters’ 
Theses, Padden, 97-105 
ELSTAD, LEONARD M. 
—Sponsor of Workshop for Catholic Per- 
sonnel for the Deaf, 295-341 
—Co-Chairman, International Congress 
on the Education of the Deaf, 411 
Esoteric Symbolism in the Communication 
Behavior of Young Deaf Children, 
‘Tervoort, 436-480 


F 
FANT, LOUIE J. AND 
ROY, HOWARD L. 


—Programmed Lessons for the Language 
of Signs, 484 
FALCONER, GEORGE A. 
—A Mechanical Device for Teaching 
Sight Vocabulary to Young Deaf 
Children, 251-257 


Frontiers for the Deaf, New, Quigley, 314— 
318 
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G 


Gallaudet College, Commencement Ad- 
dress at, Johnson, 388-390 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
—honorary. degrees, Commencement, 
June, 1961, 414 


GALLAUDET, THOMAS HOPKINS 
—statue at Gallaudet College, 338 


Guide Lines for the Establishment of Re- 
habilitation Facilities for the Deaf, 
Williams, 342-364 


GARRETT, JAMES F. 
—Foreword, Fort Monroe Workshop, 343 


H 


HAJNA, ANTHONY ALPHONSE 
—honorary degree, 414 
HEALTH 
—See Clinics 
HENDERSON, SARA COOK AND 
STEIN, SHIRLEY P., editors 
—Workshop for Catholic Personnel for 
the Deaf, 295-341 


HONORS AND AWARDS 
—George Morris McClure, Edward Allen 
Fay Award, 412-413 
—Anthony Alphonse Hajna, honerary 
degree, 414 
—Lyndon Baines Johnson, honorary de- 
ee, 414 
—Sol Richard Silverman, honorary de- 
gree, 414 
—Carol Rosenthal, the Mary C. New 
Award, 493 
—Jean Ford, the Helen Fay Award, 493 


I 


Implications of Research for the Classroom 
Teacher, Connally, 397-404 


INDEXING 
—American Annals of the Deaf, in four 
indexing services, 410 
INDIANA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
—Selected as National Film Depository 
for Captioned Films, 487 


International Congress on the Education 
of the Deaf, Silverman, Elstad, Doc- 
tor, 411 

Integration of the Deaf in Schools for the 
Normally Hearing, O'Connor, 229- 
232 

INSTRUCTORS 

—Directory of American Instructors of 

the Deaf, 2-81 


J 

JOHNSON, LYNDON B., VICE PRESI- 

DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

—Commencement Address at Gallaudet 
College, 388-390 

—honorary degree, 414 
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L 

Language of Signs, Programmed Lessons 
for the, Fant and Roy, 484 

Leadership Training in the Area of the 
Deaf, Wayne F. McIntire, 488 

LINGUISTICS 

—Esoteric Symbolism in the Communi- 


cation Behavior of Young Deaf Chil- 
dren, Tervoort, 436 


M 
MASTERS’ THESES 
—See Education of the Deaf 


McCLURE, GEORGE MORRIS 
—Reminiscences of a Centenarian, 405- 
409 


—Presentation of the Edward Allen Fay 
Award by William J. McClure, Presi- 
dent, Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, 412- 
413 

—portrait, 413 

McCLURE, WILLIAM J. 

—announcements, 1, 227, 293, 387 

McINTIRE, WAYNE F. 

—Leadership Training in the Area of 

the Deaf, 488 
MANGAN, KENNETH R. 

—Speech Improvement Through Articu- 

lation Testing, 391-396 

Mechanical Device for Teaching Sight 
Vocabulary to Young Deaf Children, 
Falconer, 251-257 


N 


NECROLOGY 
—106-107 


oO 


O'CONNOR, CLARENCE D. 
—The Integration of the Deaf in Schools 
for the Normally Hearing, 229-232 


P 


PADDEN, DONALD A. 
—Doctors’ Dissertations and Masters’ 
Theses, 97-105 
Professional Growth in the Education o 
the Deaf, 410 
Programmed Lessons for the Language of 
Signs, Fant and Roy, 484 
PUBLIC LAW 87-276 
—Training Grants for Teachers of the 
Deaf, 481 
PUBLICATIONS 
—reviewed, Waters, 82-90 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
—See schools 


Index to Volume 106 


Q 


QUIGLEY, HONORABLE JAMES M. 
—New Frontiers for the Deaf, 314-318 


R 


Rehabilitation Facilities for the Deaf, 
Guide Lines for the Establishment 
of, Williams, 342-364 

Reminiscences of a Centenarian, McClure, 
405-409 


Research for the Classroom Teacher, Im- 
plications of, Connally, 397-404 


ROY, HOWARD L. AND 
FANT, LOUIE D. 
—Programmed Lessons for the Language 
of Signs, 484 


S 
SCHOOLS 
—tabular statement of American schools 
for the deaf, October 31, 1960, 119- 
163 
—and classes, Canada, 164-167 
—and classes, Australia and New Zea- 
land, 170-171 
—public residential, 119-137 
—public day, and classes, 138-152 
—denominational and private, 153-159 
—and classes for multiple handicapped. 
160-161 
—summary, 162-163 
SILVERMAN, S. RICHARD 
—honorary degree, 414 
—Co-Chairman, International Congress 
on the Education of the Deaf, 411 


SCHUNHOFF, HUGO F., Tentative Pro- 
gram, Thirty-fourth Regular Meet- 
ing, Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, 191 

SPEECH AND HEARING 

—programs by State Departments of 
Education, 172-173 

—programs by State Departments of 
Health, 174-175 

—programs by State Societies of National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 176-177 

—in clinics, in colleges and universities. 
in hospitals, privately operated, in 
schools for the deaf, in medical 
schools, 178-202 

Speech Improvement Through Articula- 
tion Testing, Mangan, 391-396 

STEIN. SHIRLEY P. AND 
HENDERSON, SARA COOK 

—Workshop for Catholic Personnel fo 
the Deaf, 295-341 
STATISTICS 
—schools, See January Annals 

SWITZER, MARY E. 

—Developing Our Spiritual Frontiers 
297 
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Index to Volume 106 


TEACHERS IN TRAINING 
—Completing Course of Study in 1961, 


Centers Granting Degrees or Hours 
of Credit, 108-118 


TEACHER TRAINING GRANTS 
—Public Law 87-276, 481 


TERVOORT, BERNARD T., S.J. 
—Esoteric Symbolism in the Communi- 
cation Behavior of Young Deaf Chil- 
dren, 436 
THESES 
—Doctors’ Dissertations and 
Theses, Padden, 97-105 


Masters 


U 


UNITED STATES 
Summary of schools and classes for the 
deaf, 162-163 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
—in public residential schools, 92-95 
—in public schools in Canada, 94-95 
VERNON, McCOY 
—The Brain Injured (Neurologically 
Impaired) Deaf Child: A Discussion 
of the Significance of the Problem, 
Its Symptoms and Causes in Deaf 
Children, 239-250 
Vocabulary to Young Deaf Children, A 
Mechanical Device for Teaching 
Sight, Falconer, 251-257 


Ww 
WATERS, FLORENCE A. 
—review of publications, 82-90 
WILLIAMS, BOYCE R. 

—Guide Lines for the Establishment of 
Rehabilitation Facilities for the 
Deaf, 342-364 

Workshop for Catholic Personnel for the 
Deaf, Henderson and Stein, 295-341 


For those with 


4 Great 


earing Aids 


WITH EXTRA POWER, 
EXTRA PERFORMANCE 


from ZENITH 


...Of course! 


Here’s further evidence of Zenith’s 
fulfilment of responsibility to those 
who suffer from hearing loss. Four 
great hearing aids for those whose 
particular hearing loss requires extra 
power, proven performance! As with 
every hearing aid bearing the Zenith 
name, they bring the user all of 
Zenith’s world-famous quality and en- 
gineering advances. 


As you know, Zenith has always recom- 
mended that those with a hearing problem 
see a physician prior to the purchase of a 
hearing aid. You can feel assured when 
recommending a Zenith Hearing Aid that 
your patient will have the finest in quality 
and performance. Equally important will 
be the understanding, skilled assistance 
and dependable service facilities provided 
by Zenith Hearing Aid dealers. 


*Your patient purchases lenses and frame of his 
choice from his own eyeglass specialist, 


“LIVING SOUND": 
HEARING AIDS 


severe hearing loss 


SUPER R-—Features an advanced 
new Zenith circuit design for out- 
standing amplification and power, 
plus improved battery economy in a 
lightweight instrument. Telemike cir- 
cuit permits easy use of telephone 
by eliminating room noises. 


Suggested Retail Price $250 


EXTENDED RANGE —A high fidelity 
hearing aid that reproduces and am- 
plifies almost twice the range of 
sounds over previous Zenith model. 
Greater nat ‘and imp d 
tone quality makes voice and other 
sound identification easier. Phone 
voices can be clearly understood 
with the special Telemike switch. 


Suggested Retail Price $225 


REGENT®-—For those with really 
severe hearing loss. Delivers up to 
30-40 times the electrical power of 
an average hearing aid...yet weighs 
less than 3 oz. Power regulator 
switch provides four diffe it power 
level adjustments for progressive 
hearing impairments. 

Suggested Retail Price $195 


DYNA-RANGE-Now, slim styling and convenience of a 
Zenith eyeglass* hearing aid with the power necessary 
for those with severe hearing loss. A new, improved 
4-transistor power circuit and “‘float-mounted” Perma- 
phone® gives it the performance of many conventional 
models. For monaural or binaural (2 instruments re- 
quired) use. 


Suggested Retail Price $275 


FOR INFORMATION 
E. M. Kinney, Vice President 
Hearing Aid Division, Zenith Radio Corp., Dept. 54Y 
6501 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 
Please send me the 
complete story 
about the newest 
Zenith “Living  appress 
Sound®” Hearing 
Aids. city STATE 
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AUDIOMETER 


ALL TRANSISTOR - PORTABLE 
Model 200 (Pat. Pend.) 
FOR THRESHOLD & SCREENING TESTS 


An instrument engineered for those who have need 
for a compact and lightweight audiometer designed 
according to ASA specifications. 


A highly compact all transistor basic audiometer 
designed for use in the field or office, combining ease 
of portability with all of the features and reliable per- 
formance expected in a full size audiometer. 


Incorporated within this audiometer are many ad- 
vanced features including an all transistor circuit. 
The audiometer itself is housed within a professional 
and attractive carrying case: of which it is an integral 
part. 


TROUBLE FREE AND STABLE OPERATION 
1S ASSURED BY SUCH DESIGN FACTORS 
AS THE FOLLOWING: 


Virtually shockproof and rugged circuitry achiev- 
able only with transistors permitting constant output 
levels and ac y of att tor settings at all 
times. 

inherently stable oscillator circuit producing un- 
usually pure tones with low harmonic content. 

An efficient rapid acting tone interrupter which 
provides for tones which are free of clicks. 

Unique storage compartment which allows easy 
removal and replacement of double headset. 

An automatic battery replacement indicator which 
gives advance warning before batteries need to be 
replaced. 


OVERALL FEATURES: 

Full range attenuator: accurate at all levels and 
quiet in operation. 

Full range frequency switch has 360° dial rotation. 

Tone interrupter reversal switch. 

No A.C. electrical connections needed; powered 
with low cost standard leak proof mercury batteries 
assuring over one year of heavy duty operation 
before battery replacement is required. 


Temperature stabilized circuitry assures accurate 
operation at all times. 

Group model permits multiple testing. 

Diagnostic model provides white noise masking 
plus bone conduction. 

Extremely low maintenance cost (Rugged and 
shockproof transistor circuit eliminates need for 
costly repairs). 

All aluminum case attractively finished. 

Complete with two approved type dynamic phones, 
headband, cords and batteries. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Attenuator Range:—10 to 100 db in 5 db steps. 

Frequency Range: Eleven frequencies; 125-8000 CPS. 
including mid-frequencies. 

Power Source: Popular type mercury batteries. 

Frequency Accuracy: Within 2% of specified fre- 


quency. 

oe Accuracy: Within 1.5 db of indicated 
levels. 

Tone Interrupter: Total rise and decay time; approx. 


.1 sec. 
Dimensions: 7 x 914" x 414" (when closed). 
Weight: 5 Ibs. complete. : 


Model 200 $285 
Model 200G, (with Group Output) $300 
Model 200MB (with White Noise 

Masking & Bone Conduction) ........................ $335 


A Product of . . . Eckstoun Bros. 


1997 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 


LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 


Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
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Back Issues of 
the Annals Wanted 


We have orders for back issues of the American 
Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill be- 
cause the supply of some numbers has been ex- 
hausted. We need copies of the following back 
numbers. The Annals will pay the express charges 
to anyone sending in the following back issues, 


or any back issues. 


October, 1847 
All copies for 1848, 


1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853. 1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 


1861, 1868, 1869 
October, 1870 
April, 1892 
January, 1895 
April, 1895 
January, 1906 
September, 1906 
September, 1907 
January, 1908 
May, 1909 
September, 1909 
November, 1909 
May, 1910 


| 


May, 1912 
September, 1915 
January, 1953 
September, 1953 
September, 1954 
September, 1955 
March, 1956 
January, 1! 57 
September, 1957 
November, 1957 
January, 1958 
March, 1958 
January, 1959 
March, 1959 
May, 1959 
September, 1959 
November, 1959 
January, 1960 
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“GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 

@ Two year course leading to 
the degrees of Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Applied 
Science 

@ Preparatory Department 
Last year in senior high 
school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative 
positions in schools for the 
deaf 
One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to 
the degree of Master of 
Science in Education 
One year course leading to 
the Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Super- 
vision in Schools for the 

Deaf 

@ For counselors who wish a 
deeper understanding of the 
deaf and their problems 

Four-week orientation 

course 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 
@ Elementary and Secondary 


HEARING AND SPEECH 
CENTER 


@ Preschool 


Accreditation 
Gallaudet College is accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the sixth 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children— Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


SPEECH CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defecte 


of speech. 
Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 


and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. r degree g opportunities for 
practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 


- For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOUR! 
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Now ! 


CATHOLIC RELIGION TEXTS 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Written for children with language limi- 
tations — the deaf and retarded — by 
experts in education of the deaf, the four 
graded texts in this series are now avail- 
able to meet a ti ide d d 
Many teachers are even using them in 
regular primary classes. Simple lan- 
guage, work sheets, pages to color and 
cut out, teacher’s guide, durably bound. 
Set of four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 


10% discount on orders for 24 or more 
copies. 


COME AND SEE 


(Vols. I, II, III, and IV) 
by Marian C. Quinn 
Illustrated by Sister M. Syra, O.S.F. 


Order from 


Department of Special Services 
126 N. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


THE 1961 KIT 


Information for 
Parents of Deaf Children 
Fifty Cents 


Orders should be sent to 


AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF 


Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 


OTO-, RHINO.-, 
LARYNGOLOGY 


A: comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta 
Medica covering the world’s medical literature in the widest sense. 
The material relating to the ear is classified under: Ear (external, 
middle ear, labyrinth capsule, internal ear); neurology in relation 
to oto-rhino-laryngology; hearing; hearing tests; hearing aids; 
audiometry; electro-acoustics; deafness; education of the deaf; 
social aspects; intracranial complications; endoscopy; allergy. 


430 pages, containing approximately 2300 abstracts a year 


PRICE: $17.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
BUILDING, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 
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Membership 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $5.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 
membership. Members of the Convention re- 
ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor. 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 
yearly subscription rate is $5.00. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND APHASIC-DEAF 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE— 
NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS MODERN AND FIREPROOF, 
HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


SWIMMING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE 
SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the US. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS 
— Al parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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ANSWERS 
YOUR 
NEED 


with a Better Aural Instrument 
for Every Training Purpose 


e Group or Individual e Binaural or Monaural 
e Recorded or Live 


“MODEL 1450 
BINAURAL STEREOPHONIC GROUP TRAINER 


Two fully transistorized channels complete 


with dual microphones, stereophonic record = 
: player, dual amplifiers and earphones enable 
the Model 1450 to very nearly duplicate the De 
function of the normal ear in all phases of E 
perception and identification ...with both live 
and recorded material. Ample AC power 
reserve more than meets the needs of the 
profoundly deaf...power for 20 stations. GR 
Snap-in modules for easy service. 
c 
Vv 
ti 
a 
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MODEL 951 (HAT) 
TRANSISTORIZED MONAURAL 
TRAINER For home, public or 
classroom use. A portable, bat- 
tery-powered individual amplifier. 


Write for descriptive brochure and 
price list.. 


AMBCO, inc. Dept. A 


MODEL 1400 
JUNIOR TRANSISTORIZED MONAU- 
RAL TRAINER For classroom or 
home training. Printed circuitry of 
replaceable module design... AC 


powered... operates one to ten 
headsets . . . three-speed record 
player. 


ADDRESS 


g 
1222 Blvd., Los Angeles 7, Californi. 
Richmond 7-5131 
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MODEL 902 (TTB) 


TRANSISTORIZED TRUE BINAURAL 
TRAINER For individual use in the 
classroom or home. Battery-pow- 
ered, with maximum gain... mini- 
mum distortion. Lightweight, 
portable. 
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SPEECH AND HEARING 
SCIENCE 


speech pathology 
audiology 


research in speech 
pathology,audiology, 
and experimental 
phonetics 


DEGREES 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


GRADUATE 


assistantships 
scholarships 

U.S. office of 
vocational rehabilitation 
traineeships 

available 


FOR INFORMATION 


John E. Dietrich-Head 
Department of Speech 


Michigan State Uni- 
versity 


East Lansing, 
Michigan 


DEPT. OF SPEECH 


MSU 


MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
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EVALUATION & TREAT- 
MENT CENTERS 


speech & hearing 
clinic 

dept. of speech 

michigan state 
university 


hearing & speech 
department 

ingham county medical 

rehabilitation center 

sparrow hospital 

Lansing, Michigan 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 
FOR TRAINING 


speech & hearing 
evaluation 

hearing aid selection 

speech & hearing 
therapy 

at both centers under 

supervision of staff 

members and medical 

consultants in speech 

and hearing science at 

michigan state 
university 


LABORATORIES 


facilitites for basic 

and applied research 
in speech pathology, 
experimental phonetics, 
experimental audiology 
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Send for descriptive literature. 


AUDITORY TRAINERS 


Models 33 & 31 


Completely portable battery operated individual units. 
Compact, self-contained, lightweight, rugged, reliable. 

These instruments are true binaural HIGH FIDELITY all transistor 
amplifiers engineered for the hard of hearing. 

Especially suitable for integrated classes. 


Model 33—-Master Auditory Trainer 

for auditory training at its best! 
This deluxe model auditory trainer incor- 
porates three individual adjustments for each 
ear making it extremely versatile. 


Amplification can be ‘‘tailored’’ to the in- 
dividuals particular type of hearing loss. 
Gain Control—Up to 75 db acoustical gain. 
Maximum Output Control—limits maximum 
possible output SPL to value indicated on 
dial. Adjustable in 5 db steps from 105-135 db re O db 
SPL. 


Especially useful for recruitment cases. 


Frequency Response Control—attenuates frequencies be- 
low 1000 cps at any rate between 0-18 db/octave. 
All controls are calibrated in decibels. Size: 3” x 7” x 2”. 


Model 31—Auditory Trainer 

A portable economically priced binaural unit with dua! 
volume and tone controls. 
75 db acoustical gain—135 db output re O db SPL. 


Two position tone control allows either flat frequency 
response or accentuates the high frequencies. 


Size 3” & 5” x2”, 


Both models of the EB Auditory Trainers are available with any one of three types of headsets 


Y Type S headset : Type HF Headset 


Under-the-chin Audiometer type 


Lightweight Dynamic 
Frequency response Frequency Response 
100-6500 cps. 100-8000 cps 


Type SI headset (not shown) consists of two individual hearing aid type receivers with wye 
cord—for use with earmolds—frequency response 100-6500 cps. Output 135 Db SPL 


EB Auditory Trainers utilize mercury batteries which are leakproof and have extremely long 
life. With normal daily use these batteries will last approximately one year. 

Excellent free field pickup of radio or phonograph. 

These units have excellent directional discrimination. 

Quantity discounts available to schools and institutions. 


A Product of .. . Bros. 


1907 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 


LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNI/ 
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the Greatest Advance in 
Training 


WARREN WALK- wine 


Eliminates interconnecting Cables That 


Restrict to Their Desks 


A WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


Now your pupils can go to the 
blackboard, walk to any part of the 
classroom, indulge in exciting group 
games and activities—enjoy the mo- 
bility of children with normal hear- 
ing while participating in your audi- 
tory training program. All the pupil 
needs is the new, lightweight, 
Warren Walk-Away Unit. 


TRANSISTORIZED 


This amazing high-fidelity unit is so 
small it fits into a shirt pocket, or can 
be clipped to a dress. It is powered by 
tiny, long-life mercury batteries, and 
is the most powerful wearable unit 
available. 


MULTIPLE-CHANNEL VERSATILITY 


By flipping a switch, the student can 
adjust volume and 
(1) tune in to the classroom “loop” 
channel 
(2) tune in to a “loop” channel 
from the auditorium, gym, or 
other group meeting place 
(3) convert unit to an independent 
input channel for personal use 
(the unit has an internal micro- 
phone) 
The Walk-Away is so designed that 
any number of classrooms can be set 


up on different interference-free chan- 
nels, by use of a WARREN CHANALATOR. 


CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


The rest of the system consists of the 
popular Warren T-2 Gated Compres- 
sion Amplifier, to which is added the 
new Magnetic Loop or CHANALATOR. 


THE 
WARREN 
MODEL T-2 


Write today for a detailed brochure 
describing the new Warren Walk- 
Away—the Free-Field magnetic audi- 
tory training system that is revolu- 
tionizing auditory instruction. 


Jay L. WW/arren, inc. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 
1247.49 W. BELMONT AVE. * CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


OF THE DEAF 


May be obtained free of charge 


by writing to the 


Editor 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 
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The “EsseNTIAL PUBLICATION” for spe- 
cialists in the speech and hearing field. 


dsh ABSTRACTS 


Designed to keep you abreast of devel- 
opments and progress in the speech and 
hearing field throughout the world. 


Designed for the clinician—researcher 
—educator. 


BREADTH OF COVERAGE 


e Abstracts of current world literature 
from over 200 scientific, educational 
and technical journals. 


CAShABSTRACTS ° Abstracts pertinent to this field from 
\ major allied abstracting services. 


e Abstracts from foreign as well as 


\ English publications. 
e Abstracts from all significant publi- 
SPEECH AND GALLAUOET COULERE cations in this field. 


AREAS OF COVERAGE 

dsh Abstracts is a quarterly journal established to provide within a single 
cover comprehensive and current coverage in the areas of: 

SPEECH PATHOLOGY / SPEECH CORRECTION / AUDIOLOGY 

Voice ScieNcE / EXPERIMENTAL PHONETICS / PsYCHOACOUSTICS 

EDUCATION OF THE Dear / and other areas 


Published by 
DEAFNESS SPEECH AND HEARING PUBLICATIONS 


An organization founded by 
The American Speech and Hearing Association and Gallaudet College 


Subscription Order Form 


DEAFNESS SPEECH AND HEARING PUBLICATIONS 
c/o American Speech and Hearing Association 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Subscription Rates: Special reduced rate of $5.00 per year for members of the 
following organizations. (Please check your membership.) 


wre American Speech and Hearing Association ......American Instructors of the Deaf 


ae Alexander Graham Bell Association for the ......Conference of Executives of American 
Deaf Schools of the Deaf 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Non-member subscription rates: United States $8.00 per year Foreign $8.50 per year ; 
| 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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Introducing a New Automatic 
Suppressor Circuit Designed 
for Sensori-Neural Losses* 


(*Including recruitment cases) 


in the new 


WIDEX 
A. U. 


(Adjustable Undistorted Peak) 


Model # 14 


Thanks to the entirely new WIDEX A.U.P. (Adjustable Un- 
distorted Peak) system, individuals with sensori-neural problems 
involving a reduced threshold of pain can now be fitted so as 
to control the output of the hearing aid to conform with their 
own individual hearing needs. 


The WIDEX A.U.P. system incorporates five transistors and 
2 one transformer. This new engineering concept automatically 
z and immediately levels all excessive sound without distortion 
and without time delay. 


Information as well as a technical booklet which will be a 
valuable addition to your library available upon request. 


FALHEN WIDE Ss, INC. 


36-14 Eleventh Street, Long Island City 6, N. Y. 
EXeter 2-6020 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
Founpep 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Edgar L. Lowell, Chairman .......cccccscccscccscesccccssecsseseees JOHN Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Edward R. Abernathy .........cssccccccsecccsccesccssesesssseees Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, O. 
Richard G. Brill .........cccesscccesecccevccessesesssess California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
D. Robert Frisina .........ssesccsccccccnccccccccscssccccsscessesess Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
June Miller ........cccccecscccseccscccsecesee University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas 


LEGISLATION 


George T. Pratt, Chairman ........+eseseeeeeeeeesee+s Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Leonard M. Elstad .......ccscsccccscccccccsccsccessseccsscscsssseses Gallaudet College, Washisgton, D. C. 
Marshall S. Hester ........0.+seesseeeseesseeeeseees New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Lloyd A. Harrison .......sscccccccsccveccccccccsccecscsccseess Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 


PROGRAM 


tlugo Schunhoff, Chairman .........+sseerseseeeeeeeeeee+ California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Sam B. Craig .........cceseccceessccccsseesees Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John F. Grace .....cccccccccccccsccscescccccccccsscccssesesseces Lexas School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex. 
Btanley D. Roth ......cscscceccscccsccccsccccsseccecccseessse Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
Lewis B. Wahl ........sccccccsccccccsccccccssccecssscccccsseccesess Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Lloyd A. Ambrosen, Chairman .........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee+ Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Nathan P. Harris Horace Mann School, Roxbury, Mass. 
Kenneth F. Huff ........ccccesccscccccccesscccecscsessesss Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Robert Tegeder .......ccccssccccscceccvecccccccsscsccssccessseee Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
Joseph Shinpaugh .........csceccescvececseccsccesccsessecses Wirginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Joseph G. Demeza, Chairman ..........++++.++++. Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ont., Canada 
Virgil W. Epperson ......cccscsccecccscescscoseessss Washington School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
John A. Klein .....ccccccccccccccccsccccccccescessccecsecees Lutheran School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Edward W. Reay .....sssccccscsescessvcccsccscescsesessessess Adaho School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaku 


STATISTICS 


Edward W. Tillinghast, Chairman .........0sseeeeeeeeeeee0++ Arizona School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
William Bragner .......csccccccecccssseccsecesscssseceseeses Beverly School for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 
W. Lloyd Graunke ..........sccccccesccssccesesseveseees Lemnessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charles B. Grow .....cccccccccccscccccccccccesseseccseccsees Rentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Arthur S. Myklebust .........+..sseeseeseeeeeee+s SOuth Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Howard M. Quigley, Chairman .........+++seeesee+seee+ Minnesota School for the Desf, Faribault, Minn. 
Roy +... Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
Richard G. Brill ........scescceeccsccccescsessesecsseess California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Irving 8. Fusfeld .........+sseesccccccccseacseeseesseeses California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
John F. Grace Lexas School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex. 


af 
Evelyn Stahlem ........ccccccecccnccccccccssccccscccsesccscscccsesess Bennett School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugo F. Schunhoff .............ceccescccscscecseceseeseees California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. aii 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FounbeD 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Joint Advisory Committee American Annals of the Deaf 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
Edmund B. Boatner, Chairman....American School for the Deaf, West: Hartford, Conn. 


Ben E. Hoffmeyer........ ....North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Hugo F. Sch off California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
William J. McClure, President...... Conference of Executives of American Schools 


for the Deaf, Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


Edward R, Abernathy.........sccsecceeces Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
W. Lioyd Graunke............e200e: Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, "Tenn. 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Roy M. Stelle, American Instructors of the Deaf 


Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


Powrie V. Doctor, Editor..........eccsseseces Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C 
D. Robert Frisina, Associate Editor ............. Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C 
PARENT EDUCATION 
Clarence D. O’Connor, Chairman....Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Edmund B. Boatner...........+++ American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
Sam B. Craig....... rat pagan Ae Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
James H. Galloway.......ssscsccssess Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
es -California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

Editor and Associate Editor, American Annals of the Deaf 

VISUAL AIDS 
James H. Galloway ...........ceee0e Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ben E. Hoffmeyer ............ North Carolina School for the Deaf, ‘Morganton, N.C 


John A. Goueh . Captioned Films for the Deaf, Office of Education, Washington, D. "C. 
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